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Southern Pacific’s 
Ogden Route 

Is the 

Short line 

Across the continent 
The fastest time 

The finest scenery 
The fewest miles 
Between the greatest number of 
Eastern cities and the 
Pacific Coast 


Limited Trains 


Dining and Composite Cars 


Personally Conducted 


Tourist Excursions 


For particulars write or call on 


Any Agent Southern Pacific 
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OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 





TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder, Generat passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Here is a glimpse of 
Fairyland and Wonderland, 
where swans paddle idly 
among the water lilies, 
where humming:birds flit 
among roses, where lilies 
ever bloom on the grounds 
of Hotel Del Monte at 
Monterey, California. It’s a 
year-around Paradise, where 
sunshine and sea and air 
conspire for health and 
gladness, and Nature sings 


her eternal rune. 
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Have you seen the 
GRIZZLY GIANT 


Chief among Sequoias 
of California's Mariposa 
Grove? It's worth going 
rourrd the world to see, but 
if you cannot do that, get 
its photograph in colors, 
just issued, and study there 
the details of this forest 
wonder. That tree is a fair 
example of the marvels of 
forest growth found in 
California, and this picture, 
showing bark and foliage 
in all the glory of Nature's 
painting, is no less a mar- 
vel of art engraving. It's a 
treasure that tells its own 
story; a pleasant glimpse 
of out-of-doors for library 
The 


twenty by 


or drawing-room. 
engraving is 
twenty-five inches, and is 
printed in colors on heavy 
plate paper. 

Send 10 Cents for it to 


JAMES HORSBURGH, JR. 


ASSISTANT 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
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Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, 


**California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
ayear. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live. 

The Most Perfect Type. Thusspoke Chaun- 


cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 


added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
are not a — a . 
A few facts about Riverside that wi 
Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
—never muddy and very little dust. 


California 


Riverside’s irrigation systems eae 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It isa place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the — a ee invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen ‘ 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club hasa 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— Lawn Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 

lub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Secretary 


Riverside, California 
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Buy-a Home in California =<, 


== FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 











Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOGK IRRIGATION OAM 

















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED.,....cccccee San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy | ST? AT OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURI STS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 






































‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ 


GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘‘ Kamalas” incense sticks. 








Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


CoRRESPOND WITH MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. - ~- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


IT WAS THE ROUTE oF ‘‘49!”’ 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


THE 


OVERLAND 
ere ... 


GOVERNMENT TO ROUTE ACROSS 
CARRY THE U.S. MAIL THE CONTINENT 








o t ROUTE OF 

le) oS ‘6 

ore <Y THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 
~ 2 eo 














SALT LAKE CITY 


“Band, McNally & Oo., Bngr' s, Chicago. 





JOURNEY around the world is incomplete if you have not 
made a trip TQ CALIFORNIA AND BACK on “The Overland 
Limited,” the celebrated Union Pacific train. ‘This train runs 
via the “Overland Route,” the established route across the con- 
tinent. It has, perhaps, the most finely equipped cars in the 
world. There are Double Drawing-Room Palace Sleepers, 
broad vestibuled cars throughout, Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with Barber Shops and Pleasant Reading Rooms, Dining 
Cars, meals being served a la carte, and every 
delicacy is provided. The cars are illuminated 
with the famous Pintsch Light and heated with UNION 
steam. A notable feature is that safety, perfect 
comfort and speed are all included. 


roe neta: ant tnt or adaress LE» L. Lomax, G. P. &T. A., Omaha, Neb. 














HOTEL 
ARCADIA 


SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 
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FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, BOATS, 
FISHING PIERS, PORCE- 
LAIN BATH TUBS, AND A 
REMODELED FISH GRILL 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 





Santa Monica is quickly reached 

from Los Angeles by Southern 

Pacific trains and electric car each 
thirty minutes. 

















BaP CAPITAN FROM THE RIVER, THIS, PERHAPS THE MOST MAJESTIC OF NATURE'S GREAT 
MOUNTAIN CARVINGS, FITTINGLY RESEMBLES A CROUCHING LION. 




















A SERIES OF 


Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 


presenting more artistically the wonderful features 
of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
San Francisco, Cal. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 
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Homeseekers’ 
Excursions 


to 


California 


via 


Southern Pacific 











August 6 and 20, 1901 
September 3 and 17, 1901 


RATES FOR ROUND TRIP 


From Chicago . - - $64.50 
From St. Louis, New Orleans, Memphis, 59.50 
From Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, 52.00 


Apply to nearest Southern Pacific agent 
for full information 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


JUNE-JULY, 1901 


CAMPING IN CALIFORNIA - - - Cover Illustration 
U. S. A. TRANSPORT LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO - Frontispiece 
CALIFORNIA AS A SUMMER RESORT - - - 

IN THE UPPER MERCED CANYON - - Theo. S. Solomons 
ALFALFA IN NEVADA’S LOVELOCK VALLEY - Chas. M. Sain 
A DAY IN SAN BUENAVENTURA  - of - Henry S. Kirk 
SAINT CLAIRE CLUB OF SAN JOSE - : 

SUMMER OUTING IN THE CASCADES W. H. Neiswender 
THE FIRST LINNET (Poem) - Warren Cheney 
STONELESS PRUNES, THE LATEST WONDER - L. H. Bailey 
DR. JOSEPH LECONTE, A TRIBUTE - - Charles S. Aiken 
SAN FRANCISCO AND ITS OPPORTUNITY - A. J. Wells 

EDITORIAL — RAILWAY NOTES 


Pe 


SUNSET is for sale by agents of the Denison News 
Company on all passenger trains of the Southern 


Pacific Company (Pacific System), at Depot News 

Stands at San Francisco, Portland and Los Angeles, 

and at the following named establishments : 
Sacramento, Cal LB: 


Stockton, Cal J. Quinn 


ae <i 
Santa Rosa, Cal ; Roe Weight & Co. 
5 Byron Millard 
A Bakersfield, Cal ; .. Bakersfield News Co. 


Fresno, Cal........ 4 

MAGAZINE Siaceniatn 
OF THE ee les. Cal.. {C: ©: Parker, 246 South Broadway 
BORDER vos Angeles, <4"-- 1 Stoll & Thayer, 220 South Spring 
Pasadena, Cal z: J. V. Glasscock 
P ie H. S. Vrooman 
. : Be s 
San Diego, Cal.... ; d ee red pb een 
Redlands, Cal .. Foote & Beatty 
tee ~, wae G. C. Poor 
Riverside, Cal r Drakes Book Store 
Phoenix, Ariz............ . H. McNeil Pub. Co. 
Tucson, Ariz........ ‘weneeet s Stationery Store 
( Chas. Keifer 
El Paso, Tex RN ane rae Campbell & Grayson 
Jae kyo anpake eee can Potter & White 














oom wane Handley & Co. 
Vaughn & Morrell 
Central News Co. 
Lowman & Hanford 

A. R. Derge & Co. 
Hamilton & Kendrick 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE PASSENGER Kansas City, _ .Van Noy News Co., 1007St. Louis Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio............ 5. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
DEPARTMENT Lima, Ohio Downard & Son 
Springfield, Ohio Pierce & Co. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. Ohio..Franklin Eng. & Ptg. Co.,321 Superior St. 


Buffalo, N. Ellicott Square News Stand 

seme nN 4 Bailey & Sackett 
4 MONTGOMERY STREET State of Pennsylvania..Union News Co., Philadelphia 
SAN FRANCISCO Pittsburgh, Pa...Robert S. Davis & Co., '346 Fifth Ave. 
CALIFORNIA RE, FAROE os in nis nos ass cowie Old Corner Book Store 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER. 


Vol. VII June-July, 1901. Nos 2-3. 


California as a Summer Resort. 


A FEW TIMELY SUGGESTIONS TO PEOPLE INTERESTED IN 
SUMMER OUTINGS 


F: COURSE; why not? 
() Because California winters are ideal, the state has gained justly a 
reputation for cheerful comfort that draws thousands annually from 
regions of wind and ice and snow. Why sit beside steam pipes or hug coal 
stoves when you can bask in the sunshine under an orange tree? There is 
only one answer to that questioning argument, and that is, a through railroad 
ticket west. But do all seekers for comfort and health realize that California 





ALONG THE CLIFF DRIVE, SANTA CRUZ. 
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COACHING ON SANTA CATALINA. 


summers are idyllic? Here is opportunity for escaping from overpowering 
summer heat as surely as later the California trip means the dodging of icicles 
and snowballs. Here is the paradise of the camper and the sportsman, for no 
rainstorms will come to upset outing calculations. Here is the most equable 
of climates, joined with chances to meet Nature at first hand in mountain 
canyons or big tree groves. Here are Sierra lakes so filled with trout that a 
cubic water ordinance ought to be enforced, and here is a big city that offers 
every kind of advantage for the holding of reunions or conventions. Here are 
hundreds of mineral springs, shown by medical science to be not only equal, 
but superior, to the famed nature fountains of the old world. Surely California 
as a summer resort takes second place with no region on earth. 

Conversation about climate is usually a sedative; figures tell best the 
truths of air and temperature, and later on the records of Government weather 





MUSIC ON A SUMMER AFTERNOON, 
GOLDEN GATE PARK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

















YOSEMITE FALLS. 
‘4 river of silver water.” 
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“In the big trees, the tourist ever finds instruction and pleasure.” 


officials will speak for themselves. But consider a few virtues possessed by 
out-of-door California during the summer months. Here are a dozen of them: 

1—You may camp without fear of rain. 

2—Nights are cool and blankets are comfortable. 

3—Sunstroke and heat prostrations are unknown. 

4—Flowers and fruits are everywhere 

dS—Away from the coast the air is extremely dry, with absence of all 
humidity at night. 

6—Pests of mosquitoes and gnats and the like are rarely found. 

7—The air of the mountains and the pine forests is so invigorating that 











CONSERVATORY VALLEY, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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‘Mid white Sierras, that slope to the 
* * Go dwell in the skies, 
And the thundering tongues * 
Shall persuade vou to silence, 
And you shall be wise. 


—Joaguin Miller. 


DONNER LAKE, IN THE SIERRAS. 


all cooks must be hired by season’s contract lest abnormal appetites appal them. 
8—There are stretches of sandy beaches where the surf of the Pacific 

meets the swimmer more than half way, and makes sea-bathing a delight. 
9—There are lakes and rivers and forests in the Sierra and the Coast range 

where sportsmen may keep busy with rod and gun under happiest conditions. 
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THE PARADE AND BEACH AT SANTA BARBARA. 


— The long line of the vacant shore, 
The sea weed and the shells upon the sand. 
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And here the carpets of Nature 
were Spr ead, 
Made pink with blossoms and 
fragrant bloom 
— Joaquin Miller. 





PACIFIC CONGRESS §PRINGS, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 

















MUSEUM, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO. 





Look off, dear love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea. 


— Lanier. 
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BARTLETT SPRINGS, LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


10—There are hundreds of hotels and hospitable resorts dotting the state 
from mountain to seashore, nearly all with open-door greetings the entire year. 

11—In San Francisco every summer there are reunions such as that of the 
Grand Army, the Knights Templar, Epworth League, Christian Endeavor, 
National Educational Association and the Episcopal Convention. 








ETNA SPRINGS, NAPA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


12—The University of California at Berkeley, near San Francisco, is one 
of the big universities of the world. It holds a summer school that attracts 
many students. At Pacific Grove the Stanford University maintains the Hop- 
kins seaside laboratory, where the wonders of marine life may be studied. 
Here, too, is held the annual assembly of the California Chautauquans. 














HOTEL RAMONA, SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA. 
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MOSSBRAE FALLS, NEAR SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA. 


Those are a few of the good things the big state offers in summer. The 
rest can be best found out by observation. Libraries could be filled in telling 
of the attractive resorts. Running over the list, Del Monte, with its famed 
charms of groves and flowers and sea-bathing, is among the first considered. 
San Francisco, with its Cliff House and its picturesque harbor and cool air, is 
not to be slighted as a seaside resort. Then there is Coronado, Santa Cruz, Aptos, 
Capitola, Pacific Grove, San Luis Obispo, Pismo Beach, Santa Barbara, San 
Buenaventura, Santa Monica, Long Beach, Santa Catalina Island and Newport. 

Of mineral springs there are enough in the Sierra region and in Lake, 
Napa and Sonoma counties to drive Germany out of business could their health- 
restoring qualities once become known to the thousands of sufferers who 
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UNDER THE OAKS AT SANTA YSABEL HOT SPRINGS, > 
SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
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annually seek the waters of Europe. The Shasta, Aitna, Napa, Soda, Paso 
Robles, Santa Ysabel, Paraiso, Congress, Bartlett, Lytton and Highland Springs, 
and those around Santa Barbara, are among the best known. In the big trees 
of the state the tourist or 
recreation-seeker ever finds 
instruction and _ pleasure. 
In the Mariposa, Calaveras, 
Grant and Giant forests, in 
the big basin of Santa 
Cruz, the lover of nature 
may wander and wonder 
in endless enjoyment. 

And then the moun- 
tains! From Shasta to San 
Jacinto, from Diablo to 
Whitney, they are ever new 
and ever alluring to the 
rae th admirer of Nature’s rugged 

AT LA HONDA, SAN MATEO COUNTY. handiwork. With Yosemite 

always first, and Hetch 

Hetchy and Tehipite, and the canyons of Kings and Kern rivers, and Lake 

Tahoe and its marvels, and the Truckee and McCloud rivers, there is wide 

choice for the man who loves the mountains. At Mt. Hamilton and Echo 

mountain astronomers may be made happy, while varied attractions may be 

found at Mt. Lowe, Mt. Tamalpais, Mt. Wilson, Howell mountain, and hundreds 
of other sky-scraping summits. 











MT. SHASTA, FROM THE NORTH. 


For here are set the snowy tents 
In everlasting battlements. 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 





And the seas ave here and the sunlit skies, 
Look soft as love in a lover’s eyes. 
— Joaquin Miller. 


HOTEL ARCADIA, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA. 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, 
MONTEREY, 
FROM THE LAKE. 








HOTEL DEL CORONADO, 
CORONADO BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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And what of the summer heat? Take San Francisco, for example. 

The efficient officials of the Government Weather Bureau in San Francisco, 
Alexander G. McAdie and George H. Willson, published in 1899, under the 
direction of Willis L. Moore, chief of the bureau, an instructive pamphlet on 
the climate of San Francisco. Here is the brief and authoritative manner in 
which they sum up those characteristics of the city’s strange climatic conditions 
that are the boast and the pride of the native San Franciscan: 
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COURTYARD, PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


If a native of San Francisco were asked which was the coldest month of the year, he 
might be unable to answer, and if asked which was the warmest he might say November. 
This confusion arises from the comparatively small range of temperature. The mean annual 
temperature, as determined from the records of the Weather Bureau for 28 vears, is 56.2°. 
May and November have practically the same temperature. The warmest month is Sep- 
tember, 60.9°; the coldest January, 50.1°; the other months have mean temperatures as 
follows: February, 52°; March, 54°; April, 55°; May, 57°; June, 59°; August, 59°; October, 
60°; November, 56°; December, 52°. 

The highest temperature ever recorded in San Francisco was 100° on June 29, 1891, and 
the lowest 29° on January 15, 1888. Abnormally warm and cold periods last, as a rule, about 
three days. The mean of the three consecutive warmest days at San Francisco has never 
exceeded 76.3°. A period of warm weather during the summer months is, as a rule, brought 
to a close about the evening of the third day with strong west winds, dense fog, and tempera- 
tures ranging from 49° to 54°. The mean of the three consecutive coldest days was 40.7°. 
The greatest daily range of temperature was 43° on June 29, 1891. This was the date when 
the temperature reached 100°. The range of temperature was from 100° to 57°. The morning 
was calm and very warm, while at 5 p. M. the temperature was 80° and next morning 74°. 
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In the accompanying tables, compiled by the Government Weather Bureau 
officials, the remarkably low summer temperature and equability of not only San 
Francisco but of various attractive sections of the state is clearly and authori- 
tatively shown. 








Summer Temperature at Various California Resorts, in Mountains, 
Valleys and at the Seashore. 

Table prepared from records of the Weather Bureau, United States Department of 
Agriculture, California section, for the year 1900, showing the annual mean tempera- 
tures of the summer months at various California points, also the elevation at the 
points above sea level: 

Place or Station. | Feet above June | July Aug Annual. 

sea level. : Seer il 

AGUHIGEN 520 6.5.5-0: sees pede 1360 80.4 73.2 mee 

LET a ioe ere erie 5531 59.9 52.4 41.4 
ROBMISIQIA 205 5'ec tie las 363 69.0 64.0 58.3 
CTS OOO ae eer 193 82.6 79.2 64.2 
MONPAMR RS o28 ie ofsstetaa Noe eeie 2421 77.3 69.5 60.0 
DUMSINWIT.. «0.60. 6. oe 2285 67.2 55.8 50.4 
LOUD SE ene aetee shee eee 287 77.9 76.2 62.4 
Liverniore.. Soest canieae 485 66.2 62.5 57.9 
Los Angeles. Sh ak etatns «ae 293 70.8 68.5 63.5 
Menlo. Re ee 64 67.3 67.3 9.5 
Del Monte. Sree le 25 65.1 63.7 59.5 
PNAAR tet KaSsls cists sisa.c 20 68.8 65.8 59.1 
Paso RODIES.. 6.6656 as 723 70.2 Oi. 58.8 
Porterville... hice cass 461 85.0 77.5 62.8 
LOU ct a 1025 75.8 71.4 64.5 
MACEAMONED... 66. 66546 71 73.6 70.3 59.9 
San Franciscto........... 183 58.2 9.7 56.2 
San Jose..... Oe 95 69.8 70.0 61.1 
San Luis Obispo. peyseat: 201 64.2 64.9 60.2 
Santa Barbara......... 100 65.9 65.0 61.4 
SABEAMOTUT ssc iecse eons 18 60.7 62.8 yi? 
Santa Rosa...<:....... 181 67.0 67.6 59.0 
San Diego...... ee 93 67.6 66.2 62.0 
Shasta. .660.05 eee 1148 83.0 hhot 62.9 
RISOOM seis se wb eleres tie boos 3555 72.8 61.3 50.9 
StOCKIOR,). 2655. ses eet 33 (ot 712.8 60.0 
SUGRHVING... 66sec Jc es : 4195 68.2 62.6 48.8 
A RARISE o oss sv os se 5819 60.4 58.2 44.2 
OF Ue 0 U7) "<a aaa eae 1350 74.4 69.2 58.4 
WAR AUND 0855 areata dost 334 78.6 73.4 nee 
Ventutar,...<55. Leite FS 3 50 65.3 65.2 60.6 
Woodland cc... sacececcss 63 79.2 74.8 60.4 
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HOTEL ARLINGTON, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 
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San Francisco’s Equable Temperature. 


Table prepared from records of the Weather Bureau, United States Department of 
Agriculture, showing the annual mean temperature and the monthly mean tempera- 
tures of the summer months in San Francisco, California, for the thirty years from 











1871 to 1900, inclusive: 
Year. June July. Aug. Annual, 

WSR ace Soe bia etree ees 56.9 56.6 | 57.9 56.0 
Se Ecker es ao eaws 59.8 57.9 59.8 56.2 
i Ses ey ee eee 57.1 58.1 59.5 55.9 
SpE oth PRC mes neg es, 59.1 57.8 59.0 55.6 
ee 59.4 58.8 58.8 56.0 
| Pee 61.4 59.1 59.6 56.6 
Se eae ene 62.0 60.8 59.8 57.7 
|) Se ee ee 58.8 58.6 59.1 56.9 
LS eee 60.2 58.7 60.5 56.7 
ENS Cota e ee hy 57.2 58.8 59.1 54.9 
eS eee 58.6 59.7 58.8 56.6 
Ee eee 57.9 59.5 58.6 5.2 
SR St eee 61.4 59.8 59.2 55.6 
ee eee 60.2 61.4 60.0 56.7 
BRD ceca ba 57.8 61.6 59.6 57.8 
ee 59.4 60.3 60.6 7.3 
1 RES es rae 59.4 56.6 57.8 56.5 
SC ee eee Bars 62 4 61.4 60.8 bY. 
LL. ERTS Nee nee 60.2 58 8 60.4 57.9 
1890 ..... 59.2 59.8 61.4 56.3 
DS ae gees ee 60.2 59.4 61.8 56.6 
Lae ee! 56.8 58.1 59.4 56.0 
| SRS een 56 5 56.6 56.6 54.3 
See ee 5d.9 56.4 59.2 55.1 
eee eee 58.7 58.4 58.4 55.6 
| 57.2 59.4 59.5 55.9 
aS eee 58.9 58.2 | 57.4 55.0 
SIMS OR es Bene eas os 59.0 56.2 57.0 54.6 
1600...... 56.9 55.9 58.3 55.0 
1, UE RE ene 57.6 58.2 59.7 56.2 





THE CLIFF HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine, 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 
—Whitties 








SUNSET ON LAKE TAHOE. 
Miss Ednah Donaldson, Photo. 














NAPA SODA SPRINGS, NAPA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 
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An exhibit of unsolicited 
testimony to summer com- 
fort and salubrity of Cali- 
fornia is here given. Itisa 
haphazard clipping from a 
newspaper — from the Phila- 
delphia North American of 
June 13th, this year. This 
is simply a chance demon- 
stration, yet the comparison 
is as convincing as it is in- 
teresting. On that midsum- 
mer day, San Francisco was 
the coolest of any big city 
in the country —cooler even 
than famed Atlantic City, 
that rests in the path of the 
Atlantic ocean’s fanning 
breezes. The headlines on 
this clipping tell the story, 
giving to San Francisco praise 
that all sufferers from the 
heat discomforts of the East 
cannot but appreciate and 
indorse. 








GLIMPSE OF SHASTA SODA SPRINGS. 
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PICTURESQUE SPOTS 
ON CLEAR LAKE, 
LAKE COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Another midsummer day, on which the California temperature took the 
prize for comfort in contrast to tnat in the centers of population in the eastern 
states, was that of June 24th, this year of 1901. On that day the maximum 
temperature in San Francisco, according to Weather Bureau records, was 60°; 
minimum, 48°. In New York on that day the mercury ran up to 86°; Phila- 
delphia, 88°; Chicago, 92°; Boston, 76°; St. Louis, 98°; New Orleans, 88°. In Los 
Angeles, the day’s highest temperature was 72°; San Diego, 64°; Sacramento, 
73°; Independence, 87°; Eureka, 57°; San Luis Obispo, 66°; Fresno, 81°; Red 
Bluff, 81°. 





IN THE SURF AT SANTA MONICA. 
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And see the chi{dren sport upon the shore, < Rap act a ate 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. ON THE BEACH AT NEWPORT, 
5 . : SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
— Wadsworth. ian 


And consider this contrast. On this June 24th the heat through the 
middle west was terrific. A Chicago dispatch said: 

Chicago today suffered cruel weather. It killed men and animals. Drivers tumbled 
from their high seats; pedestrians fainted in the streets; the tenements sweltered; horses 
sank down in their harness. 

Out at the stockyards animals stifled in the crowded pens and over three hundred were 
killed. One hundred and four dead hogs, seventy-eight cattle and ninety-eight sheep were 
taken dead from the cars of incoming stock trains. The maximum temperature of 93° was 
reached at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

On that day in San Francisco the highest temperature, as noted, was 60°; 
in Los Angeles, 72°. The air was balmy and delightful, and in San Francisco 
the usual cool ocean breeze swept the city. It was a day for golfing, tennis 
and all out-of-door sports. 

The comparatively high temperature of Red Bluff and Fresno on that day 
may be regarded as singular, but their location in California’s great interior 
basin explains the warmth that is general through the summer. But the heat 
at those points is never oppressive; sunstroke is practically unknown; and the 
nights are always cool and there is seldom a summer day at any interior valley 
or mountain point that is not cooled or tempered by a refreshing wind from 
either the Sierra or the ocean. Concerning the temperature of one mid- 
summer day, June 17th, this year, Forecast Official McAdie said, in his official 
summary at 5 p. M. on that day: 

“San Francisco is probably the coolest station in the United States tonight. 






I wind about, and in and out ee ’ UPPER SACRAMENTO 
With here a blossom sailing eaten RIVER. 

And here and there a lusty trout 7 
And here and there a grayling. 





— Tennyson. 
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AT AVALON, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, 


Unusually warm weather prevails over the country west of the Rocky moun- 
tains. With the exception of a narrow strip, along the coast, the entire western 
half of the country reports maximum temperatures exceeding 80°.” 

State Supreme Court Commissioner N. P. Chipman, Grand Army veteran 
and grower of fruit,is an acknowledged authority on the resources and character- 
istics of the big state he loves. Speaking of the summer ciimate; he says, in 
his annual report to the State Board of Trade in March, 1900: 

“The climate of the coast, except perhaps in the extreme south, is most 
invigorating and stimulating; cool, bracing and delightful; the laborer knows 
no fatigue except from physical exhaustion produced by over-taxed muscles. 
The man who works with his brain yields only to failure of mental power. In 
the interior valleys, in midsummer, the temperature is higher. * * * But 
the air is dry and no such suffering is experienced as in more humid climates, 
where the temperature is lower. We have no such thing as sunstroke. It 
is the universal experience that 
persons coming to any part of 
the state increase in weight and 
strength, are less subject to 
nervous troubles, sleep and eat 
well, and improve in health if 
ailing from any cause. In fact, 
California is a universal sani- 
tarium.” 

But while every one loves 
to get as much comfort as pos- 
sible out of existence, to live 
amid pleasant surroundings and 
to breathe health-giving air, the 
remark is often heard, “But I 
can’t live on climate.” There 
is not space in the limits of the 
present article to answer that 
argument fitly. The Californian 
does not live on climate; climate 
makes all else possible. The 
big state is not simply a sports- 
A TROUT POOL ON THE TRUCKEE. man’s or a tourist’s or a 
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health-seeker’s paradise. It is all 
that and more. It is not only a con- 
genial summer resort. It is a place to 
live and to make a living. General 
Chipman, in a report referred to else- 
where, answers the can’t-live-on-cli- 
mate argument in this effective way: 

“But, after all, the toiler cannot 
live on scenery or on climate alone. 
It is the advantages which climate 















CAMPING IN THE REDWOODS. 





brings to him in the struggle for existence 
that most concerns him. And here is where 
resides the glory of California, namely, in 
the economic value of its climate. Our cli- 
mate is usually put forward as an attraction; 
it is most of all a resource of incalculable 
value; and it is a resource, because by its in- 
fluence we are enabled to so marvelously 
diversify and increase the number of our 
products. It is a resource, because man’s 
labor can be made profitable every day in the year, and because there is no 
month when vegetation, in some form, is not growing.” 

Of course, California was created to be one of the world’s resorts summer 
or winter. Come and see why. 





KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS. 


SUMMER ON THE 
BEACH AT CAPITOLA, 
NEAR SANTA CRUZ. 





in the 
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Upper Merced Canon 
Sea italia dokets iit t 


everything. It is not distance 

but accessibility that encourages 
the pilgrim to Nature’s shrine. When 
the famous Yosemite Valley lay be- 
yond tossing billows of dark trackless 
forests and rocky canyons it was 
easiertovisitthe Alps —and notamuch 
longer journey, except to those wise 
in woodcraft. But trails first, and 
later broad highways have made of 
Yosemite a temple open to the world. 
Yet again, for lack of paths, many 
cloistered nooks leading from that 
temple, only less beautiful than the 
main edifice itself, have been pre- 
served sacred from the touch of the pro- 
fane foot, and there are in them only 
the deer and bear, their priests ap- 
pointed of Nature. 

Of such lesser grandeur is the up- 
per canyon of the Merced river, the 
same river that tumbles white over 
the Nevada fall, drops green from the 
brink of the Vernal fall, and swims 


|: rugged mountains the path is 








LAKE WASHBURN. 


Photographs by the author, 


through the length of Yosemite val- 
ley. In this upper canyon, as well as 
in the lower valley, the stream stiffens 
in snags and foams angrily in its 
steeper and narrower channels, and 
anon winds mildly and _ noiselessly 
through shady groves. In the depths 
of the upper valley, also, two lakes, 
either the equal in grace and charm 
of beautiful Tenaya itself, fill wide, 
glacial bowls in the irregular track of 
the river. These are Lake Merced 
and Lake Washburn. On either side 
of the upper canyon, where enter 
streams from the lofty ridge-rims of 
the Merced basin, cataracts shoot into 
the canyon down hundreds of feet of 
dazzling granite. 

A few years ago the writer caught 
in his arms two fawns on the shore of 
Lake Washburn. This speaks elo- 
quently of the quietude that has 
brooded over the Upper Merced. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, the very head 
of this canyon may be reached from 
the hotel in Yosemite in a single day 
by one either mounted or on foot. 
Indeed, Lake Merced, lovely, quiet, 
primeval almost in its sylvan bloom, 
lies but a few miles up stream from 
Little Yosemite, under the noonday 
shadow of Mount Clark, which seems 








~ 


to the sightseer from Glacier Point 
almost within the casting of a stone. 
Perhaps one hundredth part of one 
per cent of those who have sojourned 
in Yosemite and its vicinity have flung 
pebbles in the glassy waters of this 
lake. And yet, over and over again, 
we hear the traveler to Yosemite say 
that he has “‘done” the valley thor- 
oughly. But the tourist is scarcely to 
blame for his neglect of the upper 
canyon, for there is at his service no 
accommodation save the kindly hos- 
pitality of the springy forest floors 
and the slumbrous black of the night 
sky; and of road or trail or track there 
is —or was— absolutely nothing. 
Above the Nevada fall the river 
may be followed through the Little 
Yosemite valley, and at the head of 
this interesting miniature of the great 
lower gorge, smooth and steep slopes 
of bare, glacier-polished granite for- 
bid the further threading of the stream 
course. Beyond this narrow portion, 
the walls again stand well apart, but 
save for one tiny niche, later to be de- 
scribed, there seems to be no feas- 
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ible route to the river below for an 
animal and scarcely one for the un- 
trammeled pedestrian. To, through 
and beyond this niche to the canyon 
below, the writer, some time since, 
“blazed” and ‘‘monumented”’ at 
irregular intervals the track over 
which he had led two heavily laden 
pack animals from Hopkins meadow, 
on the old Cloud’s Rest trail. 

Once in the Merced canyon, the 
camper may consider himself monarch 
of all he surveys, and his pastime safe 
from interruption. A true valley floor, 
rather than the narrow canyon bottom 
of the average Sierra river channel, 
affords him ample room for riding, 
walking and general recreation, while 
the outlook on either hand is often 
ample, and here and there, where side 
gulches enter, expansive views of the 
rugged crests of the surrounding 
mountains give depth and background 
that suggest at once the use of the 
sketch-block or camera. 

At the head of the valley, three 
streams are seen to form the Merced 
river, after debouching into the valley 














“Expansive views of the rugged crests of 
the surrounding mountains.” 
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as most picturesque cascades. This 
white-ribboned trio of cataracts forms 
one of the most striking and beautiful 
bits of water scenery in the whole re- 
gion of the Sierra. 

To those numerous parties of sight- 
seers who aim to thoroughly exploit 
and enjoy the region of the Yosemite 
valley, no better suggestion could be 
made than that of a trip to the Upper 
Merced. Soon the river there will be 
stocked with trout, if this has not al- 
ready been done, and though hunting 
is, of course, prohibited every- 
where in the Yosemite 
National Park, no reason- 
able forest ranger will 
object to the with- 
drawal from the 
river of a few 
speckled beauties 
for breakfast or 
supper. But in- 
dependent of 
the question of 
fishing, the re- 
gion is easily 
worth a long 
sojourn, and 
it is probable 
that in time to 
come the tour- 
ist who neg- 
lects the Upper 
Merced will be 
mortified to 
learn that he had 
not “done” Yo- 
semite. 

To those who are 
unfamiliar with the 
peculiarly inaccessible 
nature of much of the 
high Sierra of California, 
no small wonder that so °°" °°” 
little notice has been drawn to a 
region at once so attractive in itself 
and in such close proximity to the 
famous valley. Yet such is the fact, 
and the present generation of Nature 
lovers are the gainers thereby. A 
Nature almost virgin and of surpass- 
ing beauty awaits the coming of her 
chosen ones. Yet, as there is but one 
road to her heart—that of apprecia- 
tion —so, in the case of her manifes- 
tation in this little nook, there is, 













2 ‘Throats that send forth the 
it must remain a matter of ood into pools that lie darkly 


physically, but one path to the inner 
recesses of the Upper Merced canyon. 

First, the traveler must pursue the 
lower reached by a trail long familiar 
to the lovers of Yosemite—the Ne- 
vada fall and Cloud’s Rest trail. 
Somewhat before the latter high point 
is reached, another trail leads off to- 
ward the famous Tuolumne meadows. 
After following the latter for a few 
miles, in the heart of the alpine forest 
of fir and tamarack-pine, the proxim- 
ity of a bold, rocky headland on the 

trail and well down the slope 
of the hill is the landmark 
for leaving the trail for 
the Canyon of the 
Merced. Down we 
go, the forest fast 
giving place to 
the open, sunny 
slopes of man- 
zanitaandchap- 
arral growing 
upon ancient 
lateral mo- 
raines of the 
former glacier 
of the Mer- 
ced, until, on 
a sudden, the 
traveler finds 
himself stand- 
ing on bare, 
ice-polished, 
slanting floors 
of solid granite, 
curving menac- 
ingly toward the 
gorge below. Ob- 
viously one cannot 
descend there. On 
the right, to the west, 
the treacherous slope as- 
cends to the inaccessible 
portal height of the Little 
Yosemite, and on the left is the bold 
headland that had guided us hither. 
Apparently there is no way, but on 
examining carefully the point from 
which the headland rears its front, 
there are found several colossal frag- 
ments fallen fromits face, and between 
these behold, a pass! 

Only a tiny gap, it is true, but 
amply wide for a pack animal laden 
with camp impedimenta for a sojourn 
inthe canyon. With careful step the 

















THE RITTER GROUP FROM A LAKE ON THE MAIN SIERRA CREST. 
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animals are led between these rocks, 
the traveler going ahead every few 
minutes to prospect the way, until at 
the length of a few hundred yards the 
glacial slope below is reached and to 
the left of the headland, and though 
the slope downward is still as thril- 
lingly impossible as before, to the side 
we have now instead of the steep 
headland a gentle slope to a little 
tributary creek which will conduct 
one down to the canyon. 

But the slope on which we stand! 
It will repay a long pause. We must 
wonder at its wonders. It is, indeed, 
in its upper part,on which we now 
stand, an undulating plain of solid 
granite, simply bare of all but a few 
interesting objects. There is, first, 
here and there, a stunted tree —only 
stunted because even in this region 
where the trees have learned to grow 
practically without soil, the solidity 
and hardness of the ice-resisting rock 
is here such that the conifers could 
gain but a sparse growth, and this lit- 
tleness but increases the oddity of 
our environment. 

Next are a number of little lakes 
or pools devoid of sediment or soil at 
bottom or margin, but surrounded by 
a tiny fringe of delicate carices. Then 
there are boulders, rounded by fric- 
tion and rolling, deposited by the ice 
that polished the slope; and lastly, 
though this is, of course, a character- 
istic of the slope itself, these undula- 
tions have all been sheered down by 
the persistent movement forward of 
inoonceivable tons of glacial ice; and 
where disintegration has not effaced 
it, the polish imparted by the passage 
of the glacier throws back the light 
into the beholder’s eyes almost as a 
mirror. 

With this unique slope as a fore- 
ground, splendid pictures of the can- 
yon rise about us on either hand, their 
middle ground of gorge or valley not 
deficient in vegetation, yet made up 
in part of rock and water scapes, 
while the backgrounds are dark with 
the uprising forests and capped with 
those snow-enameled teeth of peaks 
and pinnacles which serrate the daz- 
zling blue of the alpine sky. 

Pursuing our way to the river by 
means of the tributary creek, we 


emerge into the canyon through a 
dense grove which hides from our 
view the surrounding walls and makes 
it seem that we are in the midst of an 
expansive forest. But a few hundred 
yards in any direction bring us to the 
sharply rising granite—either the 
side walls or the steep course of the 
river itself. Wesoon gain the granite 
and are at once charmed by the combi- 
nation of rock, tree and water. With- 
out definite channel, the big stream 
spreads out over its solid floor, in great 
foaming fans or contracts into throats 
that send forth the flood into pools 
that lie darkly green below. Here 
and there we must go cautiously over 
the valley bottom, where mounds of 
granite have resisted the action of both 
water and ice and remained steep 
and slippery. These once passed, 
however, and we find each time 
little flats of open, park-like groves, 
through which, invariably, the river 
winds in sinuous course, cool and in- 
viting. Butonly the most adventur- 
ous would dream of a plunge, for the 
water, fresh from its high sources of 
glacier and snow field, is but little 
warmer than ice water. Still a quick 
plunge followed by a vigorous rub- 
bing is very invigorating. 

Lake Merced fills the entire bottom 
of the canyon. On the south side the 
wall of the valley dives, as it were, 
straight into its depths. It would be 
impossible for man or beast to go 
around the lake on that side. But on 
the north, there is an easy way, among 
the trees that line the shore, and at 
the upper end of the lake there is, as 
usual, a charming meadow, and level 
grove. Here one may camp lux- 
uriously, the animals nipping the ten- 
der grasses of the meadow, while the 
travelers are ensconced in the grove, 
under lordly pines, cooking the noon- 
day meal, or lazily sprawled on the 
thick, clean carpet of pine “spills,” 
watching the dip of the tree spires 
into the blue sky. 

Little falls, cataracts and cascades, 
between bits of meadow and grove, 
occupy the intervening distance be- 
tween Lake Merced and Lake Wash- 
burn. The latter is a most beautiful 
sheet of water. The walls, rising 
more abruptly and in picturesque 
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sculpture to higher peaks than those 
which look down upon Lake Merced, 
are perfectly reflected in the bosom of 
the water, and tiny streams from small 
valleys in the forest areas far above 
trickle over the walls and make great 
colored bands straight down the 
granite to the lake, as if they would 
bind the jewel securely in its place 
at the bottom of the canyon. 

A few miles above and the head of 
the main canyon isreached. Here we 
are struck with the majesty of the 
three tributaries. No words could ex- 
press the beauty, the grace or the 
charm of these long and lofty cascades, 
or the rock forms by which they are 
surrounded. Yet the traveler need 
not stophere. He may clamber above 
them and will find yet other valleys, 
still more alpine than the main can- 





yon of the Merced, and, being more 
truly alpine, characterized by types 
of scenery of which the lower gorge 
gave only a hint. Expansive mead- 
ows of “short-hair” grass; a wealth of 
tamarack and juniper. Barer granite 
and a nearer proximity of snow-capped 
peaks, while of lakes he will find a 
great profusion nestling now at the 
base of the peaks and in glacial 
cirques of ancient formation, rather 
than in the valleys and meadows. 

But this will be part of the true 
high Sierra, a description of which 
lies outside of the scope of this article. 
The upper canyon of the Merced is, 
as it were, a connecting link between 
the Yosemite Valley belt of the Sierra 
and the high Sierra proper. Perhaps 


it is this connective feature which ac- 
counts in large part for its charms. 











UPPER END OF LAKE WASHBURN, 























COMBINED HARVESTER. 


Alfalfa in Nevada’s Lovelock Valley. 


By Charles M. Sain. 


as Nevada’s feeding point for 
live stock. Here congregate 
the herds and flocks from the sur- 
rounding ranges for hundreds of miles, 
some to winter and others to fatten for 
the market. And here in the early 
days, before the railroad, were the 
“Big Meadows” of the native blue 
joint that have made the place famous 
ever since. It was among this blue 
joint and the tules on the shores of 
Humboldt lake that the overland trav- 
eler made his last camping place pre- 
paratory to the hazardous journey of 
fifty miles across the desert to Rag- 
town. 
‘The prairie schooner and the blue 
joint alike have disappeared, and in 
their stead are the railroad and that 
wonderful wealth-producing plant, al- 
falfa. It is making our farmers rich. 
The man who owns a hundred and 
sixty acres of alfalfa ranch in the 
Lovelock valley has a small fortune. 
The name of Big Meadows still re- 
mains, yet it is no longer the waving 
wild grass that greets the eye, but the 


‘[ "= Lovelock valley is known 


thickly matted, solid alfalfa, whose 
bloom perfumes the air with all the 
delicate fragrance of the violet and 
the rose. The bees that suck this 
bloom produce the finest honey in the 
land. It is a beautiful sight to look 
upon this clover-like pink showing 
above the intensely green bed of 
leaves, and one of which the eye 
never tires all summer long, as one 
crop after another comes on. 

But it is not this beauty that catches 
the western rancher. He is wholly 
practical. It is the wealth-producing 
qualities alone that he takes into con- 
sideration. And he finds alfalfa is the 
best crop he can grow in this valley. 

Where else in the world can the 
farmer show such results as are pro- 
duced in this valley? The Lovelock 
rancher enjoys the ease of a comfort- 
able home. His work is light; he 
turns the water on and irrigates his 
land once or twice a year; he cuts his 
alfalfa and puts it in the stack; that is 
all. He gets from five to six tons per 
acre annually, and it is worth from 
$4 to $5 in the stack. It is an 
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annual profit of from $15 to $25 
on each acre that he owns. His 
land is assessed at $5, the rate is 
$2.40, and the annual tax is 12 cents 
an acre. It costs him 10 or 15 cents 
an acre to irrigate. The total cost is 
only about $1 a ton for the alfalfa in 
the stack. Is it any wonder, when he 
grows two and three crops of two and 
three tons each, for which the stock- 
man pays $4 in the stack, that the 
rancher can safely count on a profit of 
$15 an acre? Over 40,000 tons of hay 
were fed in this valley last winter, and 
the railroad handled over 1200 cars of 
stock. 

But all is not gold that glitters. 
Fifteen dollars is ten per cent on $150. 
Yet one of the finest alfalfa ranches in 
the valley, of 1000 acres, sold the 
other day at $36 an acre. It is true, 
the purchasers bought it on time and 
expect to make the ranch pay for 
itself in less than five years. 

Once in a while there is a dry year 
and the alfalfa crop is short. The 
I,ovelock valley is at the lower end of 
the Humboldt river, and sometimes 
the supply of water does not hold out 
to reach the ranchers here. 

The solution is a simple one. Build 
storage reservoirs. This is a problem 
for the future to solve. If it had been 
determined in the past, then there 
would be no opportunity left in this 
line for the enterprise of today. Pri- 
vate capital has already engaged in 
this work of building storage reser- 
voirs, and will bring 40,000 acres of 


new land under profitable cultivation. 

Today there is under cultivation in 
the Lovelock valley about 20,000 
acres. There is five times that amount 
of good land in this valley that could 
be reclaimed. It would require ex- 
pensive irrigation works for some of 
it, but still it would prove a profitable 
investment. The time iscoming when 
capital will take advantage of these 
openings that have lain idle for more 
than thirty years along the main line 
of the Central Pacific. 

Taken on the basis of alfalfa alone, 
it would pay to reclaim all this land. 
There seems no limit to the market 
for alfalfa. The finest steaks on the 
dining-tables in San Francisco homes 
are those from beeves fed in the Love- 
lock valley. Stockmen say that this 
is the best place to fatten cattle in the 
West. The saccharine qualities of al- 
falfa grown at this altitude in this dry 
climate are said to be far superior to 
that of lower levels. Last winter the 
ranchers could not begin to supply 
the demand. They have built the 
finest creamery in the state, but it has 
not been started up because they have 
no hay left with which to feed the 
cows. There will always be a market 
for Lovelock alfalfa as long as the 
people of San Francisco, only three 
hundred and forty miles away, con- 
tinue to eat good beef. And some day 
every acre of this valley will be re- 
claimed, when Lovelock will have a 
greater population than is now found 
in the entire State of Nevada. 
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A Day in San Buenaventura. 
By Henry S. Hirk. 


HE charm of San Buenaven- 
tura—shortened to Ventura—is 
in many things. It is in her 

sun and in hersea. It is in her trees 
and her hills, her mission and her 
memories. It is in the air, in every 
inch of earth from the edge of the 
sand to the highest point on the hills. 


high above them. The sea shines in 
the sun, and rolls in upon the sand in 
blue and white lines. The hills tothe 
east are purple and black, and run 
from north to south, dipping and rising 
joyously in the sun, their heights bare 
and rugged awhile, then tipped with 
oak and chaparral. The wind blows 

in over the water 
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“On one side of the church is a wonderful doorway.”’ 


It is in a strange something that is 
breathed in, an atmospheric fancy, an 
ether, perhaps, from invisible poppies 
hanging in the air. 

A day isa short while to pass in San 
Buenaventura, but in less than an 
hour one may go from the sea to the 
hill, and to the top of the mission 
tower. From the adobe arches the 
view is delightful. The town scatters 
about, the houses half hidden among 
trees, with an odd palm or two rising 





and over the sand 
and the trees, and 
through the yellow 
arches, tempering the 
warmth with a de- 
lightful coolness. 
The wind and the 
sun seem like twin 
sisters of mildness, 
idling along together 
almost aimlessly, 
pausing at every cor- 
ner and in every tree. 

With the hills at 
her head and the sea 
at her feet, and sit- 
ting always in the 
sun, San Buenaven- 
tura seems more than 
usually favored by 
nature, even in Cali- 
fornia, where the sun 
is a heritage and the 
sea and the hills a 
natural right. 

The old _ mission 
church of San Buena- 
ventura is well pre- 
served. It is in con- 
stant use, mass being 
said every morning 
in the year. The 
altars are in blue and 
gold, the windows 
are of colored glass, and the ceiling is 
of wood. The walls are frescoed with 
arabesques. There are old paintings 
and statues, a great reredos above the 
high altar, and two fancifully carved 
confessionals. The confessionals are 
carved with little wooden panels care- 
fully traced and carved, and, as the 
work of the Indians, are uniquely 
interesting. 

The walls of the church are high 
and massive and are six feet in 
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thickness. The tower is tall and grace- 
ful, like those at San Luis Rey and 
at Santa Barbara. In the belfry hangs 
a chime of bells cast in Spain many 
years ago. On one side of the church 
is a wonderful doorway. The frame 
is fashioned in semi-Moorish, semi- 
Gothic style. The door is of thick 
black wood. It has a curved design 
and is studded with metal roses. Before 
it stand two lemon trees. It is one of 
the most beautiful things designed by 
the padres in Cali- 
fornia. The church 
is on the main street 
of the town. It was 
formerly part of a 
square, but now noth- 
ing else remains of 
the mission establish- 
ment save the founda- 
tion of a sacristy and 
a few adobe walls. 

The mission church 
itself is about the 
most that remains in 
San Buenaventura of 
old-time California. 
There are not, per- 
haps, more than half 
a dozen of the old 
red-tiled adobes in 
the town. There are 
a few Indians who 
live mostly in ugly 
clap-board houses, 
and just a sufficient 
number of Mexican 
Californians to lend 
color and suggest 
romance. 

But in the old days 
San Buenaventura 
was of much import- 
ance. It stood upon 
the highway between 








old days the hospitality of the mission 
was unlimited. The arrival of a guest 
was always an event. The coming of 
a governor, or of a diplomat, was of 
special interest. The great man was 
usually attended with a mounted 


escort, the high-strung horses and the 
gaily clad riders making a fine show 
as they went up the road to the mis- 
sion, the silver bridles shining in the 
sun, and the long spurs jingling in 
harmony. 





the mission and pre- 

sidial establishments 

of the south and those of the north, 
and was in constant touch with every- 
thing that went on from San Diego to 
Sonoma. It witnessed the progresses 
of governors, generals and of diplo- 
mats, of missionaries and of pirates. 
It lived through many changes, 
through prosperity and _ decline, 
through earthquakes, Indian upris- 
ings and through civil war. In the 


“The padre’s chatr in the mission garden.” 


The padres entertained many of 
the explorers who visited California, 
among them Vancouver, who found 
San Buenaventura superior to any of 
the other missions. In the garden 
were grapes, figs and oranges, pome- 
granates and peaches, olives and 
lemons. There were pink Castilian 
roses, palms and plantain trees, long- 
leaved bananas, cocoanut and sugar 
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‘The tower ts tall and graceful.” 


cane. Itis notstrange that the amiable 
explorer found the mission a paradise. 

The San Buenaventura sky was 
always blue, the yellow oranges and 
the olives hung amid the green leaves, 
and the pink roses clung to the wall, 
but things did not always go on 
smoothly at the mission. In 1812 a 
temblor caused great consternation, 
driving away the inhabitants, who re- 
turned only after a good time of reas- 
surance. Seven years later trouble was 
caused by the presence of the Amajava 
Indians of the Colorado river, who 
came to the mission for trading. It 
was successfully put down after much 
effort, and the aliens returned to their 
homes. In 1838 a battle was fought 
before the very doors of the church 
between the contending Alvarado and 
Carillo factions, resulting in the death 
of one man and avictory for the Alva- 
rados, who, under General Castro, 
drove the Carillos into retreat. 

But aside from these occurrences, 
life went on at San Buenaventura 
much the same as at the other mission 
establishments. The neophytes worked 
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in the fields and herded the cattle 
upon the hills. The women and the 
girls sang and spun under the trees in 
the patio. The bellsinthe tower rang 
in the morning, at noon, and at night. 
There was peace in the air and quiet 
in the sea, and the wind that blew in 
over the water stirred only the rose 
leaves and the lemon trees by the 
wall. 

With secularization in 1833, the for- 
tunes of San Buenaventura rapidly 
declined. The Indians, released from 
the authority of the missionaries, 
found themselves unequal to theirnew 
conditions. Many of them lapsed into 
idleness and semi-savagery. The herds 
of the mission dwindled away, and the 
vines and the trees in the garden grew 
in rank riotousness. The tiles of the 
church began totumble, and ruin wrote 
itself upon the walls about the patio. 
The mission lands were divided among 
favorites of the government. Ina few 
years little was left of the work of the 
padres save the tall tower of the 
church, the massive walls, and the 
palm trees in the orchard. Little was 
left of the years of endeavor, the 
struggle and the starving, the hope 
and the deed of a work that was suffo- 
cated too soon, save memories and 
memories, a tower, a wall, and a tree. 

New San Buenaventura is another 
world. The mission church is still 
standing ; but it hasanew shingle roof, 
but waiting, it may be hoped, to be 
covered again with the old red tiles. 
In the street where muleteers and 
cattle drivers and great-wheeled car- 
retas used to pass to and fro, where 
governors and generals and diplomats 
and explorers used to ride up and 
down, is now a car line. In place of 
the little adobes with roofs of red tiles, 
there are what we call substantial 
business blocks, banks and stores, a 
library, and two big hotels. 

But a little way from the mission I 
found a garden. It was a chaos of 
color, red and green and yellow. In it 
were roses and wall-flowers, myrtle 
and poppies, and old-fashioned things 
I could not name. Over it was a wide 
trellis hung with a grape vine. The 
sun shone through the vine, shadow- 
ing the leaves upcn the ground. In 
the garden was a liitle boy with very 
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dark eyes. He allowed me to enter 
and take a picture. He told me his 
name was Fred, and that he had made 
the garden himself. I stood in the 
shadow of the leaves with a pink rose 
in my hand, and forgot all about the 
car line and the two hotels. 

But new San Buenaventura is good 
tosee. It is beautiful and prosperous. 
It is the market place of a land run- 
ning over with vines and fruits. It is 
gay with flowers and green with trees. 
The hills are always there, and the 
sea, and over it always a sky of un- 
broken blue. 

With regret I waited at the depot 
for the train to Santa Barbara. My 
day in San Buenaventura was almost 
done. From the very first hour it had 
been one of pleasure. From the sea 


to the hills there was beauty every- 
where. In the mission and in its 
memories I found delight, and in the 
little garden under the grape vine. 
Although I was going to beloved Santa 
Barbara, I could not depart from San 
Buenaventura without leaving my 
heart behind. 

The sun hung in a red ball over the 
water. A red light covered the hills 
in the east. The sea broke with a 
faint boom uponthesand. There was 
no other sound in the air. The sun 
dropped into the sea. The red light 
faded in the hills. The night star 
came out above me. The head-light 
of the train appeared around a curve 
and steadily grew brighter and clearer. 
My day in San Buenaventura was 
done. 
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Saint Claire Club of San Jose 


ve HE Saint Claire Club of San Jose 
‘lt might well serve as an exem- 
plar of what a well-conducted, 
select organization of choice spirits 
should be. Its members are chosen 
from among the leading citizens, so- 
cially and otherwise, of the city and 
other portions of Santa Clara county. 
There is also a considerable non-resi- 
dent list of members who enjoy the 
privileges and the hospitality of the 
club when inclination or duty prompts 
a temporary sojourn in San Jose. 

The Saint Claire Club was organ- 
ized October 16, 1888, with twenty 
members. The temporary officers at 
the time of organization were: R. E. 
Pearce, president, and A. G. Field, 
secretary. The first board of directors 
consisted of J. H. Henry, C. M. Woos- 
ter, O. H. Barnhardt, S. N. Rucker and 
N. H. Castle. The first permanent 
officers elected by the board of direc- 
tors were R. E. Pearce, president; W. 
K. Beans, treasurer, and A. W. In- 
glesby, secretary. 

The popularity which the Saint 
Claire Club had achieved, notwith- 
standing cautious and critical canvass 
of all applications, increased the mem- 
bership until the quarters, at first am- 


ple and commodious, became inade- 
quate. It was found necessary to 
move. The consideration of new club- 
rooms proved an interesting occupa- 
tion. Many of the members had 
developed pleasing ideas as to what 
the home of a first-class club should 
be, and as all were agreed that noth- 
ing short of this would suffice, it was 
decided to build a clubhouse which 
should meet the requirements of the 
most exacting. This was done at a 
cost of $40,000. 

The site selected, the northeast cor- 
ner of Second and St. Jolin streets, is 
an ideal location. The lot fronts upon 
the beautiful St. James park, one of 
the most charming parks in the coun- 
try. The building itself is of Moorish 
or mission architecture, and has a hos- 
pitable and homelike appearance. 

The club moved into its new home 
in June, 1894, and since that time it 
has enjoyed an uninterrupted period 
of prosperity. The present officers 
are: C. A. Hall, president; E.C. Flagg, 
vice-president; John H. Ironside, sec- 
retary; Bank of San Jose, treasurer. 
The board of directors consists of T. 
W. Hobson, I. Loeb, Edward Haven, 
J. H. Henry and R. W. Hersey. 
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OW often, as the changing sea- 
H sons come and go, do we long 
for a season of rest and recre- 
ation in some pleasant nook in the 
mountains, away from the perplexing 
cares of life, where one does not need 
to constantly curb his natural desires 
and inclinations, in order that he may 
conform to the requirements of what 
society is pleased to call conventional 
decorum. If there is any event inthe 
life of the true lover of nature which 
impresses itself upon his mind more 
than any other, after the lapse of 
years, it is the pleasant remembrance 
of some outing in the wilds of the 
mountains where Nature reigns in all 
her glory, and where he forgets that 
he ever had a care, or that any respon- 
sibility ever rested upon him. 

My first experience in the moun- 
tains of California was sixteen years 
ago, when, in company with three 
others, I spent a month at the foot of 
Old Baldy, in the Sierra Madre range. 
Our trip was very beneficial, so far as 
health was concerned, as well as suc- 
cessful, viewed from a hunting and 
fishing standpoint, and I resolved 
then, never to let a year pass with- 
out spending some time in the moun- 
tains—a resolve which I have faith- 
fully carried out with much profit and 
pleasure to myself, as well as to those 
who accompanied me. 

Having hunted over a large portion 
of the mountains of Southern and Cen- 
tral California, it was but natural that 
I should desire a new field, and as my 
family were to accompany me, we set- 
tled upon Central Oregon for our sum- 


mer outing. July 23d last, having our 
camp equipage, provisions, etc., all 
securely packed, we boarded the South- 
ern Pacific noon train for the north, 
arriving in Sacramento on the follow- 
ing day, just in time for luncheon. 
Here we spent the afternoon and 
evening very pleasantly until about 
ten o’clock, when we took our sleeper, 
and were soon dreaming of the grand 
scenes, which were soon transformed 
into realities. Our car was picked up 
about twelve o’clock, and when we 
awoke in the morning we were being 
rapidly whirled along through that 
most picturesque, nay — enchanting 
country, bordering on the Sacramento 
river. Dunsmuir was reached about 
eight o’clock, where a good breakfast 
was served. Here an extra engine 
was attached, and we were soon off 
for our climb over the Shasta range. 

The scenery from Dunsmuir, on 
through Shasta and Castle Crags, un- 
til the summit of the great mountain 
is reached, is of indescribable beauty 
and grandeur. While our train was 
making the ascent, hugging the moun- 
tain’s side, we could look down a thou- 
sand feet or more upon the serpentine 
track over which we had just passed, 
and upon the foam-flecked waters of 
the winding river as it rushed down 
through the rock-rimmed canyon, on 
its way to the southland, to form the 
great navigable river, which adds so 
much to the commercial interests of 
Sacramento and the valley of the same 
name. Sissons, on the summit, is 
where we first struck the lumbering 
interests of Siskiyou county, and for 








one hundred miles or more, we were 
passing lumber camps with their great 
mills turning out millions upon mil- 
lions of feet of the finest of sawed 
lumber. Fifty miles to our right,stood 
Mount Shasta in all its magnificence 
and glory, and as the sun’s rays fell 
upon its mantle of white, there was 
presented a picture of such dazzling 
splendor as no words can describe. It 
was our privilege to witness this 
splendid scene for more than one hun- 
dred miles, and it was as impressive as 
it was inspiring. Our train slid down 
the mountain, and on over the beau- 
tiful valley at a sixty-mile pace until 
Montague wasreached. At this place 
an extra engine was hooked on, for 
the climb over the mountain into the 
state of Oregon, and just as we crossed 
the line, we looked back from our emi- 
nence upon a California picture to be 
enjoyed but not described. 

Our introduction to the state of Ore- 
gon was most pleasing. The day was 
a perfect one, the air was balmy, and 
as we rolled down the mountain side, 
the rich and beautiful valley, which 
claims Ashland as its chief city, was 
in plainview. The first Oregon stream 
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to present itself to our vision was pic- 
turesque Rogue river, which has its 
source in Crater lake, some eighty 
miles back in the mountains from 
where we first struck it, at the pretty 
village of Gold Hill. Crater lake is 
one of the famous fishing resorts of 
Southern Oregon, and the country for 
miles around it, as also that bordering 
on the Rogue river, is equally attrac- 
tive as a game country. Grants Pass 
was reached just as the evening shad- 
ows were gathering. It was near this 
place where we began our last climb 
over the mountain range, separating 
the Rogue River valley from that of 
the Umpqua, and finally, the Willam- 
ette. 

Darkness having hidden from our 
view the scenery through which we 
were passing, we all gathered in a 
group around a grizzled old hunter, 
who related to us some thrilling expe- 
riences with wild animals in the moun- 
tains over which we were passing. 
Our hero and entertainer was so inter- 
esting that the time passed unheeded, 
and it was at a late hour when we re- 
tired to— not rest, for in my dreams, 
the old hunter’s experiences were 

















“That most magnificent of streams, the McKenzie River.” 
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mine, and when the porter awoke us 
at three o’clock for the end of our 
journey by rail, I had just succeeded 
in escaping the embrace of a monster 
grizzly. Although we reached the 
live and pretty city of Eugene at the 
unseemly hour of three o’clock in the 
morning, we found two con- 
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very comfortably and_ pleasantly 
located at this place. We pitched 
our tents about twenty feet from the 
river and under trees of a dozen varie- 
ties, which grow to the water’s edge, 
and many of themoverhangingit. We 
were obliged to cut down many of the 





veyances in waiting, one of 
which soon landed us at a 
good hotel. 

As hunting and fishing 
were our chief aim, we were 
eager to get into the moun- 
tains as soon as possible, so 
we visited a livery barn and 
soon arranged with the pro- 
prietor to convey us some 
forty miles up on that most 
magnificent of streams, the 
McKenzie river. We left 
Eugene at two o’clock, going 
out by way of the State Uni- 
versity, crossing the Willam- 
ette river near the village of 
Springfield. We first struck 
the McKenzie about ten 
miles from Eugene, which 
we crossed about three miles 
further up the stream on a 
quaint ferry boat just long 
enough to accommodate a 
team and wagon. This boat 
is held by pulleys attached 
to a cable high above the 
water and the boat is held 
against the current in such a 
manner as to send it from 
one side to the other in a 
very few moments. The 














river at this point is at least 
four hundred feet wide. ~, 

Two miles from where we crossed 
the river we came to the village of 
Walterville, where we remained over 
night, and were well cared for. The 
following morning dawned clear and 
crisp, and at 6:30 o’clock, after a hearty 
breakfast, we were once more on our 
way. After a ride of twenty-six 
miles along the river and through 
heavy timber, each mile bringing to 
our vision scenes of greater beauty 
and grandeur, we reached our destin- 
ation about two o’clock, where we had 
two months of unalloyed pleasure. 
Two other families from Los Angeles, 
who had preceded us a month, were 


“Blue River.” 


smaller trees to make room for our 
tents, and when night settled upon us 
we had, by the help of our kind neigh- 
bors, erected a very comfortable camp. 

The greater portion of the first week 
was spent in and about camp building 
bough beds, making tables, etc., and 
occasionally slipping away unnoticed 
to have a little sport with the rod, just 
as I used to do when a boy on the 
farm in Illinois. The only difference 
was in not having my father to chas- 
tise me on reaching home. Being a 
fairly good fisherman, I usually made 
a good catch in a short time, and, of 
course, kept the camp in good humor. 
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Feeling the need of food of a more 
substantial nature than fish, I left camp 
one morning at 5:30 o’clock with my 
rifle, compass and lunch, intending to 
explore the country on my own hook 
and see what I could find. I mention 
the compass, because it is one of the 
necessary adjuncts to a hunter’s outfit 
in the mountains of Oregon, as the 
timber is so dense that one could easily 
become bewildered and lost in a short 
distance. After steadily climbing 
through heavy timber until about 
eleven o'clock, rain began falling and 
just as I was about to despair of get- 
ting any game, I saw a beautiful 
grouse sitting on a fallen tree, and not 
more than twenty feet away. In an 
instant I had my rifle on his head, and 
I could almost imagine the taste of his 
juicy meat. I pulled the trigger and 
missed him as ‘‘slick as a whistle.” 
Of course, I had fully intended to cut 
his head off, but like many another 
hunter, I was toosanguine. My prize 
had flown and the report of my rifle 
had certainly frightened away all game 
within hearing. I had figured on 
Oregon deer being the same as in Cali- 
fornia, but in this I was mistaken. I 
had gone about three hundred yards 
toward the top of a wooded ridge, and 
had gotten into brush where I could 
not see ten feet in any direction, when 
the brush began to crack all about me, 
and the loosened rocks went clatter- 
ing down the mountain, making a 
terrible racket. I had surprised a 
bunch of deer feeding, and when I 
reached the clearing where they had 
been, I found the spot literally cov- 
ered with tracks. I turned my face 
towards camp, which I reached about 
four o’clock, tired and disgusted, yet I 
felt elated at finding so many deer and 
I vowed then that I would have some 
of their fat hams. 

The next day I spent fishing. and 
had better luck than when hunting, 
although I got a good wetting in land- 
ing a three-and-a-half-pound red-side. 
I had stepped from rock to rock until 
I had gotten about thirty feet from 
shore, and in my effort to land him 
clear of the water, I lost my balance 
and went down, but as I secured my 
fish, the wetting was of little conse- 
quence. It matters not in Oregon 


whether one gets the wetting from 
above or below, he gets it just the 
same. Although my first day’s hunt- 
ing proved such a failure, I was 
ready to leave camp the next morn- 
ing before daylight for a climb in 
another direction, hoping to surprise 
the camp by bringing in a deer before 
breakfast, but in this I was again dis- 
appointed. I conceived the idea that 
the bucks were on the summits of the 
high mountains, and decided to reach 
the top of one as early as possible. 

It was nine o’clock before I stood 
on the top of the nearest mountain, 
which was covered with large trees, 
but free from brush. It was an ideal 
spot for bucks, and as I fully expected 
to find some there, I used the utmost 
caution, creeping from tree to tree on 
my hands and knees, and hardly dar- 
ing to breathe, when a sudden desire 
to sneeze seized me, and try as I would, 
I could not suppress it. Like a flash, 
out bounced a fine buck not more than 
one hundred feet from me. I just 
caught a glimpse of his black tail as 
he disappeared behind some large firs 
and he took good care to keep large 
trees between him and me. Thinking 
to cut him off, I ran in the direction I 
thought he would take, and I was re- 
warded by another sight of him, and 
before he could again get under cover 
I caught him with a ball, but not hard 
enough to stop him. I followed his 
tracks for more than a mile, by the 
blood he left on his trail, but I never 
saw himagain. Beinga long distance 
from camp and late in the day, I was 
obliged to give up the chase and re- 
turn without the coveted meat, which 
I so nearly captured. 

While relating my day’s experience 
in camp that evening, one of my neigh- 
bors, who, by the way, was one of the 
oldest hunters,in Oregon, said that he 
could go out and bring in a deer in 
three hours. I could not agree with 
him after my experience, and so we ar- 
ranged to go out together the next 
morning. We left camp at daybreak 
and reached it again at three Pp. M. 
without having sighted a single deer, 
although we saw signsin great abund- 
ance. This was a puzzler to my com- 
panion, and he did not attempt to 
advance anv reason for our ill luck. 
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I discovered the reason later on. 

My hunting record in Oregon up to 
this time was not what I had hoped it 
would be, nor was it such as would 
excite the slightest envy. That the 
country was full of game was evi- 
denced by tracks everywhere, the 
difficulty being that I was not familiar 
with the habits of the Oregon deer 
and had not learned how and where 
they traveled and fed. 

It was now the twenty-fifth of 
August, and as our neighbors were to 
leave us in a few days, I thought it 
good policy to defer further hunting 
until later on and spend the interven- 
ing days in and about camp. Our 
friends left us early in the morning of 
the twenty-eighth, and as our little 
village seemed almost deserted, we 
naturally felt a little lonely, and upon 
the suggestion of my wife we took a 
walk down the river about a mile toa 
ranch house. Wedid not return until 
about four o’clock in the evening, and 
when within one-fourth of a mile from 
camp, we witnessed a most pleasing 
and at the same time a most aggrava- 
ting sight for there, about three hun- 
dred yards from us, stood the finest 


* Back at the cabin, with nine deer to our credit.’’ 


buck it was ever my privilege to look 
upon. He had come out of the timber 
on the opposite side of the river, and 
was standing in the water about thirty 
feet from shore, aS unconcerned as 
though there was not a human being 
within a hundred miles. His sleek 
sides glistened in the bright sun- 
light, and he was the proud owner 
of as fine a pair of antlers as ever 
graced the head of a deer. My rifle 
and camera were both in the tent, 
otherwise I could easily have secured 
his beautiful picture and then his noble 
self. I made the fastest run of my 
life for my rifle, but before I reached 
it he deliberately walked out of the 
river and disappeared in the heavy 
timber. It seemed to me that this 
buck came into camp to add insult to 
my already injured feelings. 

Two days later I hired a guide who 
was familiar with every nook in the 
mountains, and as we left camp I, of 
course, had no other thought thanthat 
we would return early with at least 
one deer each. We had traveled about 
two hours through the brush when 
my guide suggested that I take the 
top of a ridge and make for a certain 
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high point about a mile distant, while 
he would keep the lower ground and 
thus send any game up my way. | 
had not gone but a short distance 
when I heard two quick shots just be- 
low me, but I could neither see the 
guide nor that at which he was shoot- 
ing. He jumped two spike bucks, but 
as they took a downward course he 
did not get a fair shot at them, at least 
that it is what he said. We traveled 
on some distance, when my guide 
called out: ‘‘ There he goes,” but I was 
in the tall brush at the time and 


obliged to enter the thick brush, and 
as I made my way towards the top I 
could hear the deer snorting all about 
me, and as they would bounce out, 
they would fairly cause the mountain 
to tremble. I was in a desperate fix. 
I could neither see out nor get out. I 
was completely hemmed in. I finally 
extricated myself, and when I reached 
the top of the mountain in the open 
timber I found fresh tracks every- 
where. The deer had come up over 
the ridge from one side, and gone 
down on the other side towards a creek 
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emerged just in time to seea fine buck 
bounding like a ball over the low 
brush about six hundred yards away. 

I turned loose my battery on him, 
and while I made the dust fly around 
him, I have not the slightest idea 
that [touched him. But I had some 
fun all to myself, and I did not want 
to go back to camp without being able 
to say that I had gotten some shoot- 
ing, even if I did not get the deer. It 
began to get exciting about this time 
and I felt that we were going to have 
an interesting as well as successful 
hunt. To reach the point my guide 
wished me to head for, I was again 


“Up the river from camp.” 
about a mile distant. This gave me 
the clew I was looking for, and I had 
made the discovery that the deer were 
trailing in large bands, making their 
way out of the Cascades into the Coast 
range a hundred miles below. I also 
discovered that I had been hunting the 
few deer which had left the trails and 
were scattered here and there over the 
mountains, while hundreds were pass- 
ing a given point daily. 

Some years ago, before the laws of 
Oregon prohibited killing deer for the 
market, hunters would go out on a 
trail and in a few hours load a wagon 
with meat. They secrete themselves 
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at various points along the trails and 
select only the finest bucks. This 
habit has become so fixed that it isa 
hard matter for the average Oregon 
hunter to give it up, and I found most 
of the deer hunting is still done in 
that way. While I do not approve of 
this style of hunting, I confess I can 
see very little difference in the two 
methods, only that in one case you get 
the deer and in the other the deer 
gets you. 

As I had hunted very hard for two 
days, I thought I would fish a while 
again with my son, so we spent the 
next two days in that sport, and had 
a delightful time and excellent suc- 
cess. The large salmon had come up 
the river to spawn and while they 
were lying on the riffles injlarge num- 
bers those magnificent specimens of 
the finny tribe, the red- 


learned in the Sabbath school, and it 
was sometimes a relief to us to know 
that we were in the wilderness out of 
hearing of those who had known us 
when we were less sorely tempted. 
We were not long in securing all we 
could carry to camp; then we engaged 
in sport which furnished us no end of 
amusement. 

Having only our small lines, we 
could not even hope to land any of 
the many salmon we could plainly see 
lying where the water was about two 
feet deep, but we had more fun than 
we ever experienced fishing. ‘These 
large fish were lying in great num- 
bers, and in size were from two to four 
feet long. Some of the larger ones 
would lie with their fins six inches 
out of the water, and as we would 
throw our well-baited hooks among 





sides, Dolly Vardens and 
speckled trout were lying 
by hundreds in the deep 
water just below catching 
the eggs as they were car- 
ried down by the swift 
running water. We had 
only to drop our hooks into 
this living mass to have 
them instantly swallowed 
and taken to the bottom; 
then the fish would fly 
around in every direction, 
often taxing our utmost 
energies toland them. We 
were fishing close together, 
and sometimes the fish 
would tangle our lines in 
such a manner that we were 
obliged to tire them out 
before attempting to land 
them, because of the proba- 
bility of too great weight 
on one line. It was our 
misfortune to occasionally 
lift a splendid specimen out 
of the water only to find 
our rods caught in some 
overhanging branches, 
leaving our fish dangling 














over the water, and finally 
dropping back in again. 
Of course it was always the finest ones 
that would serve us in this manner, 
and it was at such times that we were 
apt to forget the beautiful lessons 


“When we started for camp with our game.” 


them they would take them and run, 
and when they found themselves 
caught they would lash the water into 
foam and send the other fish in every 
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direction. We could, of course, do 
nothing with them unless we could 
play them until exhausted, so when 
they would start to run we would 
give them more line and when they 
slackened their pace we would haul 
them in; but when we would get them 
near shore they would turn a complete 
somersault, and away they would go 
with our hooks and leaders. 

We continued this sport until we 
were completely exhausted with work 
and laughter, and were ready to quit 
only when our hooks and leaders were 
all gone. The next day we went 
out in the boat, using our salmon 
line with splendid results, having no 
trouble to haul in fish measuring 
thirty-eight inches and weighing from 
twenty-five toforty pounds. Although 
fishing is such fine sport, one tires of it 
sooner than hunting; this may be due 
to the fact that fish can be had at any 
time, while game, though plentiful, 
cannot be had by casting a hook. 

Tiring of fishing, I was again eager 
for the hunt, feeling confident that I 
would be able to bring in a deer, hav- 
ing learned their habits and hiding 
places. According to arrangement I 
left camp on Monday morning at five 
o’clock, picking up my companion, a 
boy of fourteen, who resides about a 
mile from where we were camped. 
We crossed the river at a point where 
a band of some fifty Indians were en- 
camped and reached our destination, 
five miles from camp, at 7:30, and were 
greatly encouraged to find a place 
where a band of deer had fed onlya 
short time previous to our arrival. 
We took the fresh tracks of three deer 
which led down into a deep gorge and 
which plainly indicated that they were 
not far away. I was determined to 
get at least one out of this bunch, so 
we crept along very cautiously lest 
they should scent us and get out be- 
fore we could see them, but luckily 
for us the wind was in our favor. 

Believing them to be in a pocket 
a few hundred yards below us we 
stopped under and behind some large 
firs,and in whispers were arranging 
how we would shoot should we come 
upon them, when to my very agree- 
able surprise the boy said in a whisper, 
“Tsee threedeer.” Througha narrow 


opening we could see them in a small 
creek at the bottom of the canyon 
about one hundred and fifty yards 
away. Whilethey had not yet seen 
us, they were moving about in an ex- 
cited manner as if trying to discover 
our location. We had to act quickly, 
and wishing to get the entire bunch 
I whispered to the boy to take the 
large one nearest to us while I shot 
the farthest one away, then I would 
shoot the third one. 

I had carefully climbed on a fallen 
tree, and was standing on the log with 
my back resting against a large tree 
where I had a good view, while the 
boy was just below the log with his 
rifle resting upon it. As we had pre- 
viously arranged to shoot together, I 
whispered, “Are youready?” Receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer, I said, “ Let 
her go,” and pulled thetrigger. Down 
went a fine buck just where he stood. 
As the boy’s rifledid not crack, Iasked 
quickly what was the matter, when he 
answered that he had not cocked his 
gun. I had lost sight of the other two, 
during this brief time, which were go- 
ing up the mountain side twenty feet 
at a jump. I was shaking all over 
with suppressed laughter at what had 
happened, and not being a very sure 
shot at best, at a flying target, I had 
hard work to get a bead on the only 
one in sight; but I finally succeeded, 
and as the boy had recovered his com- 
posure, our rifles both cracked at the 
same time, and another fine buck rolled 
over backward. He scrambled to his 
feet but seemed unable to stand, and 
swayed from side to side as if crazed. 
Wishing the boy to have the credit of 
killing one himself, I was in hopes I 
had missed and told him to take good 
aim quick and kill him, which he did, 
and a prouder boy never could be 
found in Oregon. 

It was twelve o’clock when we 
started for camp with our game, and 
we did not reach it until 5:30. This 
being the first deer I had killed in Ore- 
gon, I naturally felt somewhat elated, 
and we both felt that we had reason 
to feel proud of our work, having killed 
two out of three, and I think we would 
have gotten them all had the boy’s gun 
not acted so unruly. Soon after reach- 
ing camp we were visited by three 
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hunters who had come up from the val- 
ley below,and being desirous of getting 
meat at pnce, we directed them to 


where wé had killed ours. They went 


it was my good fortune to get the first 
shot and the firstdeer. By ten o’clock 
we were all back at the cabin, having 
six deer to our credit for the morning, 

of which number I was for- 











tunate enough to kill three, 
another man two, the third 
man one, and the fourth 
none. It was high noon be- 
fore we had gathered in our 
morning’s killing, and when 
we had them all hung up 
there were nine on the out- 
side and five carcasses on the 
inside, being smoked and 
dried. 

For the next few days the 
Warm Spring Indians were 
passing our camp in large 
numbers. The bucks, who 
had ambition enough to do 
so, would hunt deer, while 
the squaws tanned the skins 
and made them into mocca- 
sins, picked huckleberries 
and did the cooking in the 
true Indian fashion. The 
Indian is the greatest of all 
hunters. He can find and 
kill more game in the timber 
than any other human being. 
He dodges from tree to tree 
so stealthily that it is almost 
impossible to discover him. 
He knows every crevice in 








“After a ride through heavy timber.” 


in the next morning, and after being 
away four days two of them came out 
for more supplies, having left their 
team at the ranch below us. They 
again visited us that evening and re- 
ported having killed eight deer, and 
nothing would do but my son and I 
must go back with them in the morn- 
ing and take our camera with us. We 
got away the next morning at 4:30 and 
had not gone more than a mile when 
it began to rain, and when we reached 
the hunting ground at seven o'clock, 
we could not have been wetter had we 
just come out of the river. Our cam- 
era was the only dry article about us, 
as we had that done up in rubber 
cloth. Wet and cold we gathered 
around the fire in the cabin, but soon 
started out again in different direc- 
tions to make our morning’s hunt, and 


the mountains, and he has 
such an accurate knowledge 
of the habits of the deer that he knows 
just what they will do. His step isso 
light and swift that he rarely ever fails 
to head off and kill a deer where it least 
expects to be met. I talked with one 
who had just killed thirteen bucks in 
three days, and another who killed 
nine in five days. These were killed 
nine miles up the river from ourcamp. 
While the Indians kill deer by whole- 
sale, they have one commendable trait, 
z. é., they never kill does. 

I must not close this article without 
having something to say about the 
wild berries of Oregon which so de- 
light the eye and gratify the taste. 
They are the wild strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, thimbleberry and 
salal berry, and they grow everywhere 
so that one can almost live on them. 
Then there are the red and blue 
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huckleberries which almost cover 
many portions of the mountains, and 
the bushes are laden with the most 
delicately colored berries of the rich- 
est flavor. There is also the wild grape, 
which grows on a bush from tifteen 
inches to two feet high. The hazel- 
nut grows in Oregon as nowhere else 
in America, unless it be in newly ac- 
quired territory. The bushes, or trees 
as I will callthem, often reach aheight 
of twefity feet or more. There is an- 
other tree which produces nuts simi- 
lar to hazelnuts, but which grow in a 
cluster of burs like the chestnut tree. 
It is called the chinckapin tree. The 
fir and cedar trees are from three to 
eight feet in diameter, and often reach 
a height of three hundred feet. 

The natural scenery to be enjoyed 
in Oregon is second to none in the 
world. Nature has most lavishly as 
well as recklessly bestowed upon her 


the richest gems. I say recklessly, 
because much of the choicest scenery 
is practically inaccessible, and rarely 
ever looked upon by man. There are 
places so sublimely grand that no pen 
can do them justice. There is one 
chasm of which I wish particularly to 
speak, yet with no attempt to describe. 
It is the ‘ Devil’s Gulch,” so named 
because of its awful depth and black- 
ness. Itis only three miles back from 
the river, and is reached by way of 
Gate creek. This canyon is very nar- 
row, and is said to be more than seven 
thousand feet deep. One can stand 
on a jutting ledge and look straight 
down thousands of feet until his vis- 
ion is lost in the blackest of darkness. 
This chasm is inhabited mainly by 
bears and cougars in its lower re- 
cesses, while deer can be found in 
large numbers ranging higher up on 
its rocky sides. 

















“Each mile bringing to our 


viston scenes of greater beauty.” 








The First Linnet. 


© many and many a weary day 
Has lagged since I last heard linnets sing; 
And now this pretender would have me say 
Because he is with us the time is spring! 


Where are the leaves and the drifting bloom, 

And poppies that shoot their green caps in the sun? 
Came ever a spring without yellow of broom, 

And the shy, sweet stir of new life begun? 


He is a pretender—but when he sings, 
Somehow the spell of him round me grows, 

And I hear soft rains and the sound of wings, 
And a breath as of violets past me flows. 


—Warren Cheney. 


Stoneless Prunes, the Latest Wonder. 
By L. H. Bailey of Cornell University. 


HE time has come for the definite 
| breeding of plants—the pro- 
duction of varieties of fruits, 
vegetables, flowers and lawn plants 
that shall satisfy special and particular 
needs. There are few men who con- 
ceive of what is wanted and then set 
out to produce it. These men are 
plant-breeders of the best kind. They 
work to an ideal. In a human sense, 
they are creators. 

One of the unique establishments 
in California is I,uther Burbank’s 
plant-breeding farm at Santa Rosa. 
On a total of about fifteen acres, Bur- 
bank has more new and strange forms 
of plants than are to be found on any 
single estate in North America. These 
plants are the product of long, patient 
and laborious effort. Burbank has 
been called the ‘“ wizard of horticul- 
ture.” But he is not a wizard. It is 
not at the touch of any magic wand 
that these new forms come forth. He 
is a painstaking, conscientious investi- 
gator of the best type. He is an ex- 
perimenter, not a magician. He has 
the spirit of Darwin. Only one ina 
million of his plants, he tells me, is 
really worth introducing. No plant is 
introduced until it has undergone a 
thorough test. He has given many 
valuable fruits and flowers to the 
world. These statements will suggest 
to the thoughtful reader that Burbank 
secures his novelties by means of 
downright hard effort, not by means 
of any cheap and mysterious short- 
cut; and the knowledge pf this fact 


should raise him immensely in the 
estimation of his fellow men. 

Californians know, or should know, 
most of the good things Mr. Burbank 
has given tothe world. The Burbank 
potato, Burbank plum and Wickson 
plum are themselves sufficient to make 
himareputation. I suspect, however, 
that his Shasta daisy will in time ap- 
peal to more people and prove a more 
lasting benefit to mankind than his 
fruits. If it bears out its promise in 
other climes it will be a joy to the 
commonest garden. It is a long- 
stemmed, hardy, white daisy with 
very large flowers. 

Just now his stoneless prunes are 
attracting considerable attention. 
They are not yet on the market and 
perhaps they never will be. Time 
only can tell what their merits may 
be. But he has certainly bred out the 
pits, although the soft kernel still 
remains. Of these stoneless prunes, 
in various sizes and kinds, he has 
hundreds of trees. It now remains to 
secure proper size, quality and shape 
to make them commercially valuable; 
but the most difficult part of the prob- 
lem — the breeding out of the stones — 
has been accomplished. 

It is an honor to California that 
Luther Burbank is its citizen. He is 
modest and retiring. He will never 
make known histrials and discourage- 
ments, and these discouragements are 
many. The people of the state should 
see to it that he does not suffer for lack 
of sympathy and encouragement. 
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Dr. Joseph LeConte—A Tribute. 


By Charles S. Aiken. 


Go forth under the open sky and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters and the depths of air 
Comes a still voice -—— 


who was laid to rest, with impressive ceremonial, a few days ago. 

The trees and rocks and sun and air to him spoke their various lan- 
guage and held him as their firm and true interpreter. The grandeur and 
dignity of creation and the simple beauties of field and forest gave him of their 
qualities. Straightforwardness, truth, kindliness, deep religious conviction — 
those were the chief characteristics of Dr. LeConte; attributes as refreshing 
as they are of controlling power in counteracting artificial ideals and mis- 
leading standards. With unaffected serenity he lived these ruling qualities; 
they were inherent and he willingly and cheerily acknowledged their sover- 
eignty. ‘To be honest, to be kind,” begins Stevenson’s enumeration of the 
essentials of right living. Those attributes ever ruled Dr. LeConte, and to 
them he added abilities of research and of influence that made him great 
among men. 

That death should have come to the eminent scientist in the Yosemite that 
he loved so well was most fitting, and one cannot but fancy that he would have 
desired, of all places, to go to his rest there, by the towering shadow of Glacier 
point. From the time of his coming to California, in 1869, being called to the 
then new university from his chair in South Carolina college, he was, until his 
death, a most enthusiastic investigator of the geology and natural history of the 
Pacific coast. At every possible opportunity he went to the mountains and the 
forests, seeking and finding answers to puzzling questions of science. In the 
years that followed he published many books, among them: ‘General Law of 
Circulation in Nature” (1870); ‘Religion and Science” (1873); “ Evolution in 
Relation to Materialism” (1877); ‘“‘Man’s Place in Nature”’ (1878); ‘‘Elements 
of Geology ” (1878); “Sight; An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision” (1881); “Compend of Geology ” (1884); ‘Evolution and Its 
Relation to Religious Thought ” (1887). Besides these he has published many 
papers upon the geology of California, and he has contributed to SUNSET sev- 
eral articles, chiefly descriptive of his summer trips to the high Sierra. 

The death of this ripe scholar and helpful philosopher called forth tributes 
from all parts of the world. Said one associate, Dr. Babcock: ‘“‘He was not 
merely a great scientist, a great apostle of evolution, but a man of the highest 
attainments in the art of living among men.” And President Wheeler of the 
University of California voiced the feelings of Dr. LeConte’s intimates, in 
saying: 

“ His soul was as clear as crystal. Even through the pages of his books 
shone out the warmth of his personality. For thirty-two years he has been 
a great, vital power in the University of California. No man can estimate the 
value of the influence he has exerted.” 


6 | IST to Nature’s teachings””—that was the guiding rule of life of him 
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in one of the cities of ancient 

Greece. It is among the lost 
treasures of that world of art, but its 
lesson abides forever. It was called 
“Opportunity.” The genius whodrew 
itout of the block of marble stood it 
upon tiptoe to show that it tarried but 
a moment; placed wings upon its feet 
to add swiftness to its flight; shaded 
the overlooking eyes with long hair to 
hint that mortals might seize the elu- 
sive spirit when they met it, but left it 
bald behind to show that once past, it 
could not be caught. 

This creation of the subtle and 
beauty-loving Greek mind is believed 
to be now on the Pacific coast. It is 
thought to have been seen near the 
harbor-mouth of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. Thecommercial men of Chicago 
saw this spirit which Lysippus liber- 
ated from its marble bondage, and came 
recently to verify the vision. Ban- 
quetted in the city, one of them said: 
“The world is at the feet of Califor- 
nia. * * * The eyes of the whole 
country are directed toward the region 
that has been called the New Mediter- 
ranean. The ideas of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization are to govern the far East, 
and you of the Pacific coast are the 
members of the race nearest at hand.” 

Another took up the strain and said: 
“T see the city of San Francisco en- 
tering upon a great and unprece- 
dented era of prosperty. Yourcity is 


| ONG agoa beautiful statue stood 


co and ifs Opportunity. 


iv A.J .Wells 
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the vanguard of our western civiliza- 
tion.” 

Later came the commissioners of 
interstate commerce, and one of their 
number voiced the common feeling of 
that body of able men and said: “ When 
God Almighty broke through your 
coast hills and made that narrow 
Golden Gate to this magnificent har- 
bor, he decided that the commerce of 
the Pacific should pay tribute to the 
city by the gate. It is commerce that 
makes San Francisco great.” And 
another, representing New York state, 
looked forward to the time when this 
city, in all great things, in her power 
and splendor, in the mighty interests 
of her commerce, in the magnificence 
of her buildings, in the vastness of her 
enterprises, and the volume of her 
trade, would prove a worthy and wel- 
come rival to Greater New York. 

Surely these men had seen the 
poised and winged feet of the statue 
whose name is Opportunity touching 
some hilltop of this city that looks 
westward over the sparkles and 
tremors of the endless sea. Do wesee 
it? Russia sees it, and is launching a 
fleet of merchantmen to traffic at our 
doors. The managers of big railways 
see it, and are planning day and night, 
week days and Sundays, to reach the 
great commerce that is coming. Do 
thrice a hundred thousand alert and 
equipped young men who have yet to 
hew their way to fortune see this 
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winged grace of the old Greek sculp- 
tor? 

Were these but flattering speeches 
from which we have just quoted ? 
What facts are behindthem? Why 
are the eyes of shrewd men of affairs 
directed toward this coast ? Why have 
kings of finance recently shaken half 
the world with their Titanic struggle 
for the control of great railway inter- 
ests? Why are the sagacious man- 
agers of the big transportation com- 
panies all alive to the new importance 
of this Pacific side of the world? 
There is but one answer —commerce. 
It is the great word of today and will 
be of many a tomorrow. 

This is acommercial age. The dom- 
inant interests of the world today are 
the interests of commerce. Look at it 
a little, not deeply, but hurriedly. 
Yonder is Russia. What is her chief 
physical deficiency ? Lack of seaports. 
For strategic purposes? Doubtless, 
but chiefly for purposes of commerce. 
Her recent advances in Asia have be- 
hind them just such causes as brought 
about our own absorption of a conti- 
nent—the pressure of industrial con- 
ditions. She is following, as we did, 
a natural law of development. 

Remote from markets, Russia builds 
a railway across her vast Siberian em- 
pire, and establishes a line of steam- 
ships for service between Vladivostok 
or Port Arthur and the port of San 
Francisco. She means to expand her 
trade. That great line across Siberia’s 
plains is built forcommerce. It means 
industrialexpansion. Great economic 
changes are going on in Russia, and if 
we would interpret the movements of 
that virile nation aright we must con- 
sider her Minister of Finance rather 
than her Minister of War. The land 
of the Tsar is preparing for its own 
industrial future. Are we concerned? 
Certainly Russia in Manchuria; Russia 
with a railway reaching the Sea of 
Japan, means an increased export trade 
for this side of our own continent. 

In China, whatever be the outcome 
of her troubles — partition or the suc- 
cess of the Reform Party—the door 
of trade is open to us. A doubling of 
China’s commerce is foreshadowed, and 
it is beyond debate that the lion’s 
share of her trade will fall to us. 


China has a_ suffocated and _ half- 
starved population. Subsistence for 
the many is reduced to the lowest 
point. Trade for her is a necessity. 
She consumes more than she produces. 
Her silks and mattings and porcelains 
must be exchanged for bread. Her 
statesmen say the Chinese will buy 
many things when they come to know 
the use of them. Our coal oil has 
penetrated to remote districts, and re- 
gions that do not know the name of 
America are now lighted by Standard 
oil. The many usesto which our flour 
can be put has been a revelation to 
multitudes of China. 

China is a rich country. There is 
untold wealth in her great valleys and 
in her mines of copper and coal and 
iron. She is second to no other na- 
tion in potential wealth. Yet the 
Celestial empire has less than four 
hundred miles of railroads. What 
developments may be looked for when 
the vast region is gridironed by rail- 
ways? As in every other instance, 
China’s buying capacity will develop 
as her interior is opened up. 

Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minis- 
ter, says that the era of railroad build- 
ing in China is just beginning. ‘There 
is felt to be pressing need of railroads, 
and the people that were deeply hos- 
tile to their introduction now believe 
that ‘“‘they ought to be built as fast as 
possible.” This change of front is 
surprising. It shows how rapidly 
China is getting into the swing of the 
world’s forward movement. 

Looking more widely, there is great- 
little Japan, alert, ingenious, plastic, 
astonishing; isolated but yesterday, 
now assuming a cosmopolitan charac- 
ter and imbued with the spirit of mod- 
ern civilization. There is Corea, just 
opening her almond eyes to the mean- 
ing of foreign commerce. ‘There, 
toward the south is little Siam; trop- 
ical, progressive, prosperous, her ten 
millionsof people reaching out formore 
extended commercial relations. There 
is Indo-China, Java, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Burmah and the Philippines, 
all open to our trade. Under the de- 
pressing hand of Spain the Philippines 
had thirty-three millions of dollars of 
foreign trade, and this may be quad- 
rupled under our fostering care. With 
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less than one hundred and fifty miles 
of railway there is room for a thou- 
sand miles. In proportion to area and 
population these islands are not sur- 
passed by any country in the world. 

English merchants in the far East 
have said that Manila would rival 
Hongkong, next to Liverpool the 
greatest shipping port in the world. 

Now, see where San Francisco is at 
the door of all this vast region. The 
Orient is our neighbor, but is no 
longer asleep, or aloof and self-suffi- 


cient. The vague, dreamy, remote 
“far East” is near and_ £ real. 
Dewey at. Manila made the coast 


of Asia a tangible thing, a thing 
in which the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, the teacher has an im- 
mediate interest. It is all a huge mar- 
ket, more extensive and more densely 
populated than Europe. And the bay 
of San Francisco is the ample, natural 
geographical harbor for all the vast 
commerce of Asia and the islands of 
the adjacent seas. Here the ships 
will gather by a kind of natural gravi- 
tation, for here is a short curve of the 
earth inviting to market. 

The situation is full of promise. It 
is unprecedented and unparalleled. 
We are in the focus of the great events 
which have been making another and 
agreater Eastern Question than Rus- 
sia and England dreamed of a quarter 
of a century ago. The commercial 
front of Asia is not on the Bosphorus, 
but on this Pacific coast, and San Fran- 
cisco is at the point where naturally 
the lines of traffic center. Remote 
from the populous cities and states 
of our own country, this Empire of 
the West begins to see the fulfilment 
of its own prophecies, but from an un- 
expected quarter, and in a way no 
sagacity could foresee. The great 
world-interests which quicken national 
pulses, have been suddenly trans- 
ferred to the Pacific, and this broad 
expanse of water is no more a ‘ mel- 
ancholy waste”; yields no more 


The cavern cry of the barren sea, 


but grows populous with ships, white 
with the sails of commerce, and since 
the nation now extends far into the 
Pacific, American traditions, education, 


life and liberty, go as trade does, ‘“‘ with 
the flag.” 

It was the custom once forthe Doges 
of Venice to symbolize the marriage 
of their city tothe sea by casting in a 
ring. Venice owed her greatness to 
the sea. ‘It murmured through her 
streets; she made it float her traffic.” 
What the Adriatic was to Venice in 
the days of her splendor, the Pacific is 
to be to San Francisco. That smiling 
but immeasurable brine is to be her 
servant. It is to carry her thought, 
her enterprise, her commerce, her 
country’s flag, and the wealth of the 
Orient is to flowin through the Golden 
Gate —the point of departure of a new 
commercial era. This is not theory; it 
is not speculation; the freight is wait- 
ing, the ships are building, the rail- 
roads are making arrangements to 
handle the traffic that is coming. See 
the distances: From Marseilles to 
Hongkong, 7903 nautical miles; to 
Manila, 7906; to Shanghai, 8758; to 
Yokohama, 9476. From San Francisco 
to Hongkong, 6086 miles; to Manila, 
6254; to Shanghai, 5550; to Yokohama, 
4564. That short curve of the planet 
and no canal tolls will determine the 
route, and by and by the commodities 
of the world will go to and fro across 
America in the great and growing 
traffic between the Occident and the 
Orient. The Nicarauguan canal is of 
minor importance compared to the im- 
provement of trans-Pacific transpor- 
tation facilities. The creation of an 
American mercantile marine means 
enormous additions to our national 
wealth; means commercial growth and 
that means livelihood and comfort on 
the farm and work in the factories and 
shops and stores of the cities of the 
land. 

Is not this a day of opportunity, 
and this acity of magnificent promise ? 


Look up to the stony arches, 
Where Art and Mammon meet; 
There’s a sound where traffic marches, 
A call in the city street, 


and it is a call to youth and strength, 
to courage and indomitable energy. 
Happy the men who feel the years 
before them, and dare to believe their 
promise. 
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Everybody knows 
ON CALIFORNIA that California shares 
ooo honors with the Ri- 

viera aS a winter re- 
sort, but few, except Californians, 
know of the glory of the summer. 
Therefore SUNSET, in this number, 
presents a few facts and a few pictures 
and some impressive figures, just to 
demonstrate what ought to have been 
widely known long ago. These all 
unite to show by truths of the camera 
and of the government weather bu- 
reau, that California in summer has a 
number of climatic treasures that a 
good part of the rest of the world 
needs. A study of this table of sum- 
mer mean temperature, given else- 
where, tells the main story. While 
awful heat oppresses or kills people of 
New York and other big eastern 
cities, San Francisco watches the mer- 
cury go to 60 or 70 degrees and stop. 
In the California coast cities intoler- 
able heat is unknown. The average 
San Franciscan often goes away for a 
few weeks to find warmer weather, 
never to seek airthat is cooler or more 
comfortable. He can work right on 
through the summer and never feel 
the need to escape from broiling sun- 


shine. And the sport when he does 


go away! Sierra lakes filled with 
trout, thousands of mineral springs, 
joyful camping with never a fear of 
summer showers, countless picturesque 
resorts from one end of the state to 
the other—all these are awaiting 
him. California, a summer resort? 
It’s Nature’s own reservation, where 
the world may revel. 


By the shadow of 
Glacier point, in 
the heart of Yosem- 
ite valley, death 
came to Dr. Joseph LeConte early in 
July. There, in the world’s great 
wonder-valley, long known and trav- 
eled and studied and loved by him, he 
passed away. No spot more fitting 
than this; none that he would have 
chosen in preference, wherein to sleep 
his last. The great naturalist was 
well known to all readers of SUNSET, 
for in these columns he has told often 
of his investigations and his recrea- 
tions. An excellent portrait is repro- 
duced in this issue, together with a 
brief tribute to his work and worth. 


ON THE PASSING 
AWAY OF A GREAT 
SCIENTIST 


From the field and 
orchard laboratory of 
Luther Burbank of 
Santa Rosa comes 
news of the development of a prune 
without a pit or stone. To fruitmen 
the announcement is of wonderful in- 
terest and value. Just what it means 
is told elsewhere in this issue of 
SunsEv? by Dr. L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
University, an acknowledged authority 
the world over in matters horticultu- 
ral. The result has come after years 
of patient work and waiting, and even 
yet trees of assured product are not 
ready forthe market. But the achieve- 
ment is remarkable, and will add 
greatly to the fame of Santa Rosa’s 
alchemist in Nature’s workshop. 


ON THE LATEST 
WONDER OF 
HORTICULTURE 








Railway Notes. 





As we go to press, the representatives of 
Epworth Leagues from all over the country 
are pouring into San Francisco for the great 
convention which opens Thursday, July 18th, 
and the indications are that not less than 
thirty thousand people have taken advantage 
of the special rates. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has four fine special trains of seven cars 
each crossing the continent. Extensive ar- 
rangements have been made for taking care 
of the immense volume of baggage, in order 
that none of it may go astray and that every 
passenger may receive his baggage imme- 
diately upon arrival. 

ao 


Mr. S. F. Booth, Division Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent at Fresno, has been appointed 
secretary to Mr. J. C. Stubbs, Third Vice- 
President, with headquarters in Chicago. 


2 


At the last session of the state Legislature, 
a bill was passed authorizing the formation of 
a State Railroad Police Force, to consist of 
a body of one hundred men. The Southern 
Pacific Company’s quota of this force are a 
fine looking lot of men. They are detailed 
for duty on allthe ferry boats, and also accom- 
pany all excursion trains where large crowds 
are carried. Being state officers, they are 
empowered to make arrests at any point in 
the state, thus obviating delay in calling for 
county officers. Their presence is likely to 
have a wholesome effect in preventing dis- 
turbances among those who may have pic- 
nicked ‘‘not wisely but too well.” 


2 


Mr. J. F. Hixson, formerly agent at Fresno, 
has been appointed Division Freight and 
Passenger Agent for the San Joaquin Valley 
District. 


o 


Coming events: The celebration of Admis- 
sion Day (September 9th), observed annually 
by the Native Sons of the Golden West, wiil 
be held this year at San Jose. Special rates 
will be in effect from all points on the Southern 
Pacific lines in California. 

The Grand Encampment of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows will be held at 
Fresno on October 15th. Great preparations 
are being made by the Fresno lodges, and the 
indications are that this year’s meeting will 
be one of the largest ever held in the state 
by the Order. An incentive to this end will 
be the low rates made by the Southern Pacific. 

4 

The daylight service between San Fran- 
cisco and Santa Barbara by which passengers 
leave San Francisco at 9 A. M. and arrive at 
Santa Barbaraat 10:25 Pp. M., or, coming north, 


leave Santa Barbara at 6:15 a.M. and arrive at 
San Francisco at 7:30 Pp. M., is likely to prove 
exceedingly popular, as it affords passengers 
an opportunity to make a daylight trip along 
the cliffs, with the ocean in full view for 
several hours. These trains will each carry 
a café dining car and parlor car. 


o 


Extensive improvements have recently 
been made at Oakland pier for the accommo- 
dation of local traffic. Notable among these 
are the inclined planes, carpeted with corru- 
gated rubber, which take the place of the 
old stairways, and greatly facilitate the move- 
ment of passengers leaving the ferries. 


o 


Perhaps there is no index of general pros- 
perity so sure as the record of the number of 
people who take vacations. Judging by this 
standard, it would appear that New Mexico 
and Arizona must be in a flourishing con- 
dition, for the weekly seaside excursions from 
these territories are being largely patronized, 
and the watering places of Santa Catalina, 
Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, Coronado and 
Long Beach, all have delegations from the 
towns along the southern border, seeking a 
whiff of ozone from the Pacific. 


Qo 


The travel to Lake County resorts this 
season has been very heavy, and reports from 
Anderson, Highland, Bartlett, Allen, Harbin 
and other well-known springs, show that the 
present season is the most successful for 
years. 

i 2 


A few months ago reference was made to 
the opening of Fernbrook park in Niles 
canyon, situated about a mile and a half from 
Niles, and easily reached in an hour and a 
half from San Francisco. The popularity of 
this ideal spot has increased steadily from 
the opening day. An instance of this has 
just been given by theselection of Fernbrook 
park by the Woodmen of the World of San 
Francisco district, for the night of August 
10th, when the Order will hold the World’s 
greatest initiation. It is expected that not 
less than one thousand candidates will be 
initiated into the mysteries of Woodcraft, and 
that at least four thousand people will be in 
attendance to witness the ceremonies. 


eo 


Mr. John Graham has been appointed joint 
agent of the Trans-Continental Passenger 
Association, and has opened an office at 17 
New Montgomery street, San Francisco, for 
the purpose of countersigning the return 
tickets of all who take advantage of the spe- 
cial Epworth League rates to visit California. 
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Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific, Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, loany agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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In California are grown 
annually 150,000,000 pounds 
of cured prunes. 


Two pounds for every 
person in the United States. 


Have you had your share? 


The California prune is the 
most healthful and nourish- 
ing food known. 


It’s a delicious, sugary 
plum. Very likely you don’t 
know a thing about it. You 
have eaten other prunes. 


Send a cent to the nearest 
Southern Pacific agent for a 
Prune Primer. 


Hope you are not too old 
to learn. 




















THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND ItL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
5C. STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS~—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





MIcHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route." 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 

Ly. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45 a. m. 

Lv. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9.30 a. m. 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
tickets to the East 


O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 
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Coronado Beach Tent City 


Became Famous in One Year 2 1900 
Because It Delighted the People 


with its comfortableness, cleanliness and healthfulness 
and surprised them with its economy and the courtesy 
of its employees. Every day spent at this delightful 


SUMMER RESORT 


makes you glad you are here. The sailing, rowing, 
drifting with the tide, the concerts, dances, tally-ho 
parties, the bathing, lounging, fishing, golf and tennis, 
each and all contribute to your happy contentment 
































WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


————— a 





E. S. BABCOCK, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS. Agent, 200 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


























All About 
California 


ee eh bh 


If exact information about special sections of California is desired write to 
the Association Officers named in the following list. Simply ask for facts 
wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET Magazine and a ready 


and prompt response is assured: 


Biggs Board of Trade, Secretary, Hiram C. Hinds, Biggs, Butte Co, 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, President, C. A. Edwards 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, Secretary, F. H. Lord 

Berkeley Board of Trade, President, W. H. Waste 

Campbell Board of Trade, Secretary, C. H. Whitmore, Campbell, Santa Clara Co 
Claremont Pomological Club, Secretary, E. Squire 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Secretary, Edwin Rhodes 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, W. B. Dennett 

Haywards Board of Trade, Secretary, W. O. Emerson 

Hanford Chamber of Commerce, President, D. R. Cameron 

Ione Board of Trade, President, J. F. Adams 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, President, A. Haas 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Secretary, Frank Wiggins 

Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, Secretary, I. B. Newton 
Lodi Board of Trade, Secretary, C. M. Ferdun 

Long Beach Board of Trade, President, P. E. Hatch 

Marysville Board of Trade, President, E. A. Forbes; Secretary, A. C. Irwin 
Merced Board of Trade, Secretary, H. L. Johnstone 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, Secretary, J. F. Madden 

Oakland Board of Trade, Secretary, Craigie Sharp 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, E. Tucker 

Pomona Board of Trade, Secretary, C. B. Messenger 

Pasadena Board of Trade, Secretary, J. M. Sickler 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Assoc ation, Secretary, W. 5. Hoyt, Fresno 
Redondo Board of Trade, Secretary, S. D. Barkley 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Secretary, D. M. Burnett, San Jose 
San Rafael Board of Trade, Secretary, D. W. Martens 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Secretary, E. F. Bernhard, Stockton 
Sacramento Development Association, Secretary, F. KE. Wright, Colusa 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, M. R. Beard 

San Leandro Board of Trade, Secretary, C. Rinderspacker 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, E. Scott 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, Calvin E. Brown 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, Secretary, C. A. Rickets 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, Secretary, J. B. Titus 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, President, J. C. Campbell 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Secretary, G. P. Schaffer, Modesto 
Sonoma County Board of Trade, Secretary, F. Micheltree, Sonoma 
Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, Secretary, C. C. Donovan, Santa Rosa 
Ventura Board of Trade, Secretary, Hyde Chaffee 

Visalia Board of Trade, Secretary, D. E. Perkins 

Woodland Board of Trade, Secretary, E. P. Huston 

California State Board of Trade, Secretary, J. A. Filcher, San Francisco 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chait Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 


TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
Also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and Waco. 


WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS to Minneapolis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 

Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


26. THE OWL LIMITED—Daily — Solid 
** vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining car between San Francisco 
and Fresno, Mojave and Los Angeles; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
uled Train. Composite Buffet- -Library Car, Double 
panei Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver an 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco SUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
WE ng say Springs. 

m Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 

DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, via 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. S- ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist cengeos | Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Franciscoto Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco. Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C.. MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS And FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

~~ a TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 

YS. 


ae. Gaansiontie FRIDAYS; Flatonia MONDAYS; 
and El] Paso TUESDAYS. 
No. 7. SAN FRANCI6CO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 


No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Los Angeles and Mojave, and Fresno 
and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

ourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Ios Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 


No. I 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS 
to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 


No. 11. SHASTA EXPRE6S—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 











Che Santa Clara Walley 
Che City of San Jose 
Che Hotel Vendome 
Che Uendome Stables 
Che Lick Observatory 











Itts said that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world, 
San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 

Tf you ave traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, and require superior 
hotel accommodations, the 


...Potel Wendome 


will peg Py Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


Gro. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 




















Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 











CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 


best of corn is being raised. 


Laguna de Tache Grant 


One of these places is the 


in Fresno and Kings Counties in the center of the State. 
This land grows corn and al! the crops raised by the 


eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 
$35.00 to $50.00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 


If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 


the Laguna. 


Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vice-PRESIDENT 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W.J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE 


OPEN HEARTH 


STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


THE.... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC 


(M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
I ) OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 





401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Ws. D. ELvi8, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALONZO P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EsrTas.isHeo 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity 450 


The Information Bureau 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 














is LocaTED AT 61G MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 








HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can be of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 
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PROF. W. H. DaILeEy, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘‘T was in the water an hour yesterday and 
found it, even at this time of year, none to cold 
for enjoyable bathing.”’ 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 

“Vanderbilt, youand I have been everywhere, 
but nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,” 
and inthis Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 
1900, says: 

‘‘The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, andin many 
ways the best was reserved for the last. Santa 
Cruz is styled ‘‘ The Gem of the Pacific,’’ andis 
on the north coast of Monterey Bay. It hasthe 
finest beach we saw in California. Flowers 
bloom there the year round. ‘That I saw 
fuchsias twenty feet high and three inches in 
diameter, growing like trees, callas by the 
billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no ‘ 
exaggeration.” rit 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May on 
™ 1900, says: 

‘This morning our train was run around the 
a to Santa Cruz, which isa flourishing city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely located 
on the hillsides and valleys overlooking the 
bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming the year around, 
and roses growing to pe rfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were 
taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 
waves broke incessantly over the rocksand sent 
the spray highin air, and we also sawin opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one 
in use.” 
























































































For further information as to this beautiful 
CITY OF THE Hoy Cross, address Secretary, | 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. \ 

———_ 
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GALENA?:: 
Se COILS 


Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


idee Lubricants 
seanmengsied of the world 


are at all 











interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















of THAN ANY OTHER........ 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 
TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 























For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
KATY LINE «x 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas St. Louis, Mo. 


We don’t call it *‘ limited ”’ 




















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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oY 
INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING | 


See illustrated article in October issue of “* Sunset”’ 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 








California and Mexico 








IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 


cAmertcan Citizens....... 














Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 


They Will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 














For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 
—_— LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
immicarion system =» J. GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


WILL COST 
$11.25 AN ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 


























Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season’s irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

é So 2 
. _ 3 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


r ChICAG®O 


via OMAHA “i? NEW ORLEANS; 


: ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


- GINGININAT 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


AHRKEEN ELE AEEA KARA SHAE AL HELE KK ARARAERE REA EEAEE 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 


of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 
J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd.,. GUAYMAS, MEXICO 

















Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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4 on great transcontinental route, through Salt Lake 

City by way of the Rio Grande Western Railway 
and its connections, appeals very strongly to the travel- 
ing public, not only because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer history, the topograph- 
ical similarity of the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and edifices, and other 
interesting features along the route, but also because of 
its THREE SPLENDIDLY-EQUIPPED FAST TRAINS 
across the continent daily. 

No European trip of equal length can compare with 
that from Ogden or Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, in 
grandeur of scenery or wealth of novel interest. Requests 
for detailed information or literature cheerfully complied 
with by 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, J. D. MANSFIELD, F. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen'l Pass’r Ag't, General Agent, General Agent, 
Sart Lake City, Uta. 1224 3d Street, PorRTLAND, Ore. 625 Market St., San Franc'sco, Cat. 























14,444 


FEET HIGH 

MT. SHASTA 
RISING FROM A 
BEAUTIFULLY 
WOODED 
COUNTRY WITH 
MANY STREAMS 
AND MINERAL 
SPRINGS 

GOOD HUNTING 
GOOD FISHING 
EXCELLENT 
SUMMER CLIMATE 
CAMPING 
UNSURPASSED 


Ask for literature from nearest Southern Pacific 


Company Agent 
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On the Inside 











IS A LIST 

OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
AGENTS 

WHO WILL 
FURNISH 
LITERATURE 
ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA 


Greatest Summer and 
Winter Resort 
in the World 














